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Official and Non-Official Subjugation of Teachers. 


There has just come from the press of B. J. Teub- 
ner, at Leipsic, a remarkable little book on common 
schools and the preparation of teachers in the 
United States. The author is Dr. Franz Kuypers, 
of Cologne, who, as member of a German educa- 
tional commission, spent seven weeks in this coun- 
try, visiting schools and gathering material. He is 
an expert of an unusually comprehensive profes- 
sional training, quick to discern essentials in school 
administration, methods of teaching and conditions 
under which work is carried on. With this he com- 
bines a rare’ openness of mind and keen sympathy 
with teachers generally. His interest in the things 
observed in our country did not cease with his 
return to Germany, but he continued his investiga- 
tions by correspondence and extensive reading. 
His book gives evidence of a wide and profound 
comprehension of the objects which our schools 
have set themselves, and the means employed to 
attain them. Show work and the arts by which 
visitors to our schools are made to see things that 
are not there, have not deceived him, tho great 
reputations artificially acquired or derived from a 
lucky combination of circumstances may have 
somewhat influenced the course of his investiga- 
tions. On the whole, the book represents the best 
and most thoughtful criticism of our common ele- 
mentary schools and the training of our teachers, 
that has yet appeared. 

A most striking feature of Dr. Kuypers’ book is the 
frankness with which he speaks of our teachers and 
their social and professional status. He calls atten- 
tion at the outset to the fact that in the United 
States the office of teaching invests the holder with 
no particular authority. Teachers are appointed, 
usually, for one year and are more or less dependent 
upon the unstable favor of the :majority on the 
local board, which owes its predominance, as a 
rule, to its partisan cohesion. The teacher’s posi- 
tion is kept uncertain further by the personal rela- 
tionships to the principal, special supervisors, and 
the superintendent. The feeling of the parents 
also must be considered. The position, in short, is 
a pretty precarious one. Dr. Kuypers might well 
have added that in no other position does real merit 
count for so little, and afford so little assurance of 
continued tenure. 

The degree to which we in this country permit 
all sorts of people to harass the teachers and inter- 
fere with the proper performance of their duties, is 
a sad commentary on the prevailing misconceptions 
of democracy. Dr. Kuypers relates an experience 
of his in Chicago which illustrates the point. A 
thirteen-year-old negro boy entered the office of the 
principal and accused him of prejudice against the 
colored race, because of some new regulation. The 
boy occupied a chair in a careless and stubborn 
fashion, while the principal stood before him and 
tried to explain very fully the reasons for the regu- 
lation.. In the afternoon the boy returned with 


his father, and the time-consuming arbitration talk 
was resumed. There are schools in which the 
principal’s time and strength is completely ab- 
sorbed by attention to such matters: his position 
is reduced to that of a general complaint clerk. Not 
infrequently principals encourage pupils to bring 
their complaints of teachers to them, and there are 
superintendents of similar caliber, who are ever 
ready to hear charges against the principals, from 
either parents, pupils, or the subordinate teachers. 
This is done for the ‘‘discipline”’ of the department. 
No wonder some educational people look so small. 

We talk much about the freedom of the teacher. 
It is a pretty subject to talk about. It permits us 
to get away from the sordid realities of life and let 
our disenfranchised souls soar to the empyrean. 
The teacher must be free. No slaves can train up 
free men. All these echoes from educational con- 
ventions are wonderfully familiar to the most of us. 
And yet Dr. Kuypers does not tell half the story 
when he says that ‘‘the class teachers are, far more 
than with us, kept under the pedagogical direction 
of the principal.’”” He might have declared with 
equal justice that the class teachers generally are 
dependent upon the favor of their official superiors 
for continuance in office. 

Even where legal protection is assured there are 
still many opportunities for keeping the teacher 
humble. In New York City a teacher’s position 
appears to be reasonably secure, and yet many 
instances might be cited to show how personal spite, 
whether momentary or prolonged, may make the 
teacher’s life one of the hunted. For example, a 
teacher who is an exceptionally fine disciplinarian 
objects to further additions of unruly members to 
her “class from the rooms of less skilful disciplinari- 
ans. The principal is irritated by the infelicitous 
choice of words in which her protest is couched. 
He takes his revenge by giving her a mark that will 
deprive her of work in the night schools. After 
applying “influence” she is assured that such a 
thing will not happen again, but that for the time 
being nothing can be done to change the recorded 
criticism from the principal. 

Another example—a school commissioner harbors 
a personal grudge against a principal. Heaven and 
earth are moved to have the offensive person re- 
moved. Assistant superintendents and supervisors 
are instructed to report on conditions in his school, 
the silent understanding being that there is some- 
thing wrong, which must be found. The principal 
is constantly kept on the rack by official watchers 
on the lookout for a violation of the rules or some- 
thing whereby they may get hold of him. Where 
is the freedom of the teacher? Where the dignity 
of the office? Yet those who make the lives of 
the hunted miserable may speak beautifully upon 
these idealistic topics. 

What about the overlord, the superintendent 
himself? Chicago can furnish a moving-picture 
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any day that will make the life of an active Russian 
patriot look tame in comparison. The city never 
had a more competent, judicious, approachable, 
upright, and courageous man as superintendent 
than Mr. Cooley. This is saying considerable, for 
the city has had some splendid men at the helm. 
Yet almost from the start a bitter fight has been 
waged to have Mr. Cooley removed from office. His 
strength, which should be doubled by the hearty 
support and cheerful co-operation of the citizens, is 
sapped by constant assaults for which there is not 
the slightest rational excuse. His time, which 
should be kept free to be devoted to the interests 
of the city’s children, is frittered away by official 
inquisitions and nigglings. That Superintendent 
Maxwell’s position is far more secure, and he per- 
sonally less subjected to similar disheartening annoy- 
ances and humiliations is due not so much to the 
prevalence of a better public spirit among the 
people of New-York City as to the intricacies of a 
bureaucratic system which render attacks upon 
the superintendent less promising of eventual suc- 
cess. Furthermore; there is a tacit agreement 
among the majority of the school commissioners 
that Mr. Maxwell must be supported. New York 
is capable of being quite as nasty as Chicago, as was 
shown a few short years since, when the majority 
on the Board was still unregenerate. Educators are 
not bedded on roses. 

A suggestion of the methods which school au- 
thorities have devised to keep teachers humble, may 
be gathered from the extracts Dr. Kuypers has 
made from a number of school reports. The duties 
of principals and special supervisors are minutely 
described, to make sure that these people are con- 
stantly looking after the class teachers. Numerous 
reports are demanded. Some authorities even pre- 
scribe that these must be prepared outside of school 
hours. How much independence there is left to 
the class teacher under such regulations can readily 
be imagined. Chicago, St. Louis, and New York 
are particularly strict in prescriptions concerning 
the supervision of teachers. In most places a 
teacher can be transferred or even removed from 
office at the pleasure of the superintendent. Tardi- 
ness in arriving at the school building, whether 
from avoidable or unavoidable causes, is followed 
by docking of pay, as in the case of factory hands. 
Absence due to sickness is punished by loss of pay. 
Powerful personal backing may secure the teacher 
immunity from many penalties which the less favored 
individuals must suffer. The fact that the teacher 
owes his position entirely to local authority sug- 
gests that personal considerations are supreme. The 
impersonal justice of appeal to State authority is 
much to be desired. 

School superintendents, too, are not permitted to 
feel secure in their positions. In many places the 
pay of a superintendent can be withheld for various 
reasons; for instance, if the annual report has not 
been made out and transmitted promptly. As re- 
gards the making out of reports generally Dr. Kuy- 
pers says there is far more of this in America than 
in Germany—Germany which is ordinarily believed 
to be the citadel of bureaucracy. He cites Chicago, 
but he might have made out fully as strong-a case 
with the example of New York City. In Chicago, 
he writes, the principals must submit, besides the 
annual report, exhaustive monthly reports concern- 
ing the school and the teachers. The class teacher 
is required to keep a daily progress book, and must 
also on the last Friday of each month, “before 
leaving the school building,”’ submit to the principal 
an accurate monthly report upon the basis of the 
diary. Thediary must be accessible to the principal, 
so that he may control the daily entry and verify 
the statements contained in the monthly report. 
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It is further prescribed that all written reports and 
official communications must be prepared outside 
of school hours. In addition to this, the teachers 
of the four higher grades enjoy the privilege of 
issuing carefully prepared reports to the individual 
pupils. 

Fortunately the humiliations to which teachers 
are subjected by bureaucratic regulations are being 
brought forward into daylight where reasonable 
citizens can see them and relegate them to the 
museums which take care of the Iron Maiden, the 
wheel, and the thumbscrew. The teachers owe 
thanks to Dr. Kuypers for calling attention to these 
wrongs in his otherwise very appreciative book on 
American common schools. We may well learn 
some lessons in freedom from Germany. 





Commencement Clothes. 


In an editorial comment in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
last week, reference was made to the position taken 
by Dr. James M. Green; principal of the New Jersey 
— Normal School. Here is his statement in 

ull: 


“‘T do not think it is in good form for institutions of learn- 
ing below the rank of college to adopt the cap and gown, for 
the reason that they have been recognized from the earliest 
academic times as the regalia of the degrees.: This recog- 
nition has gone to the extent of making them either in shape 
or lining to conform to the various degrees, such as that of 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Laws, etc. 

“It is only very recently that they have been recognized 
even as appropriate for an undergraduate in college. 

‘‘The cap and gown was not usually worn in America until 
recently—that is, within the last quarter of a century. There 
has now been adopted a sort of uniform system so that the 
different parts of the regalia shall designate not only the 
degree, but the college or university granting it. 

‘For the high schools to take the regalia of the college is 
very much the same as it is for children to clothe themselves 
in the apparel of grown-ups. It robs the future form of some 
of its pleasure and attractiveness, and destroys the charm of 
tradition and dignity. 

‘‘There are other reasons why the cap and gown should 
not be chosen for the high school; one is the expense. While 
it is not necessary that we should be parsimonious at our 
commencements, it is very desirable that we be as economical 
as we can reasonably be. The cap and gown—made of at 
all respectable material—costs about twelve dollars. The 
ordinary commencement dress made of Persian lawn, or 
India linen, or dotted Swiss, costs from three dollars and fifty 
cents to five dollars for the material. The making is of course 
extra—often done by the pupil or some friend of hers. While 
the cap and gown can only be worn on one occasion, this com- 
mencement dress can be worn until it is gone. One person 
said to me that she had worn her commencement dress on 
special occasions for several years after her graduation. 

‘Furthermore, the cap and gown do not look well on a 
young lady unless the gown is worn over a white dress, which 
dress would in itself be sufficient without the gown. 

“Tt is very desirable that our commencements be kept 
simple and wholesome in the matter of dress. Young ladies 
who have more than the usual amount of wealth are always 
considerate and will dress in some of the simple whites out 
of respect for the general class form. For the boys, the 
ordinary dark suit, which of course is worn afterwards until 
it is thoroly worn out, is in excellent form.” 


Where Dr. Green is wrong is in his assumption 
that cap and gown must necessarily cost more than 
the customary high or normal school commence- 
ment dress. Let the institution own the caps and 
gowns, and the difficulty is solved. This plan is 
followed by quite a number of schools. It is a sen- 
sible plan. It meets the issue. It is democratic. 
It is worthy of general adoption. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers 





Need of Reforms in Our Schools. 
[Lynn (Mass.) News.] 


Nobody wants to go back to the methods of a 
quarter of a century ago. There is no question that 
there has*been great improvement in the educa- 
tional system, but slowly and surely the capacity 
of the average pupil has been overreached. He 
may be able to go thru with a respectable standing, 
out the solidity of his education, in the majority of 
cases, will not stand a severe test. None appreciate 
the rapid-fire, hurry-up-to-the-next-lesson methods 
that are now in vogue, more than most of the teach- 
ers in the public schools. Teachers have not the 
time to teach nor pupils to learn. In consequence 
there is more home work than pupils ought to have, 
and the health of the child is jeopardized. 

These conditions have been made plain to the 
News thru the work of pupils of the high schools 
in English composition. Spelling and construction 
are both far below what they should be, and it is 
rarely that a well written communication from a 
ca school pupil is received at the office of the 
LVews. 

More attention ought to be given to this line of 
work in the public schools, and in order to do so 
something must be sacrificed. It is up to the 
school boards and superintendents of the cities and 
towns of the State to investigate conditions and 
apply the pruning process. The younger element 
among the school teachers contain instances of an 
entire lack of proper assimilation of what they were 
taught in this direction, and in consequence they are 
of course utterly unable to properly convey to the 
pupil that which is not clear in their own minds. 
The same methods were applied to them as they 
are applying to the pupils of to-day. 

The New York Sun, in commenting upon condi- 
tions among the New York City schools, has the 
following to say: 

“Why do the public school children of New York 
speak and write such wretched English? Since 
January 1 the teachers employed by the city have 
been answering this question, unconsciously, but 
none the less completely, in the letters they have 
been sending to the newspapers. These communi- 
cations have revealed the fact that many of the 
instructors in the employ of the department of edu- 
cation are themselves grossly ignorant of the first 
principles of composition and careless in their use 
of words. 

“‘Of the several hundreds of letters from teachers 
received by the Sun, very many have been unfit 
for publication without being practically rewritten. 
In some cases it has been actually impossible to 
find out what the writers were trying tosay. Whole 
pages of manuscript have been absolutely meaning- 
less. Dozens, if not scores, of teachers have sent 
to this paper communications which a properly 
instructed child of ten would blush to own. The 
letters of this description have been so numerous 
as to make us wonder if the majority of teachers, 
men and women, regard the accepted rules of capi- 
talization and punctuation and grammatical con- 
struction as oppressive, to be resisted at any cost. 

“From such instructors a child cannot learn the 
English language. Undoubtedly the carelessness 
and ignorance displayed in these letters is shown 
by their authors in conversation in the class-rooms 
and outside. How can the pupils acquire anything 
else than bad forms of English? If their parents 


try to teach them, the effect of correct precept must 
be neutralized by the example of the teacher, whose 
authority in these subjects is not likely to be dis- 
puted. What wonder, then, that manyjof the 
youngsters make a sad mess of their native or 
adopted tongue?” 


Eyeglasses and Socialism. 
[New Orleans States.] 


One Mr. Mack, of New York, chairman of the 
committee on education of the City Club, seems,to 
be a reasoner of the jackasstical type. He opposes 
the proposal to furnish the children of the public 
schools with free eyeglasses, on the ground that to 
do so would encourage socialism, yet he seems to be 
ignorant of the fact that the free school itself is 
essentially socialistic. If Mr. Mack’s reasoning is 
correct, he should oppose free books in the public 
schools for the same reason that he opposes free 
eyeglasses, but he does not, therefore his opposition 
to free eyeglasses does not appear to be quite rational 
when the fact is considered that unless some thou- 
sands of children in New York are provided in some 
way with eyeglasses, they cannot be efficiently 
instructed. 

New York expends about $20,000,000 on the 
general work of its public schools, and if it should 
adopt measures to protect the vision of the pupils 
and better enable them to prosecute their studies, 
it seems to us there is no good reason for accusing 
the municipal government of plunging into social- 
ism. However, Mr. Mack contends that the free 
school system has been established to furnish edu- 
cation, and has not been established to furnish 
such things as clothing and eyeglasses. But if the 
eyeglass is necessary to the efliciency of the system, 
as the city’s health department declares, the only 
question is whether the duty of furnishing the eye- 
glass shall be assumed by the city, or by the parents 
of the children afflicted with weak eyes, who, in 
large numbers, cannot be depended upon to attend 
to it. 

Another of the fears expressed by Mr. Mack is 
quite groundless. He fears that if the city gave 
glasses to some pupils while others provided their 
own, there would be an undemocratic line of dis- 
tinction drawn between the wealthy and the poor. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Mack himself proposes to have 
the children whose parents cannot afford to buy 
glasses supplied by certain charitable societies, it 
is obvious that the line of distinction would be no 
less sharply drawn in this event than if the city 
took the work in hand. It is not easy to believe 
that any child would feel more humiliated by hav- 
ing to wear glasses of a kind furnished free to every 
pupil needing them than it would if forced to go to 
some charitable society for the necessary relief. 

If the eyeglass were a badge of socialism, there 
might be valid objections to the city furnishing 
them to the public schools, and thus encouraging 
the growth and spread of that political doctrine; 
but the truth is the objections being made to the 
eyeglass are of the kind that were made to free books, 
and, earlier still; to the free school. Had the prede- 
cessors of Mr. Mack, who is alarmed lest the eye- 
glass should encourage socialism, had their way, 
it is safe to say that the free school system, which 
: clearly socialistic, would have remained un- 

orn. 
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Pension for Teachers. 


[Milwaukee Free Press.] 


It is a good idea, if the form of it is right. Pro- 
vision for teachers after they have passed the age 
when they are able to take care of themselves by 
performing their accustomed work, or have lost 
their health in the service of the schools, is a good 
thing. There ought to be such provision. 

But the bill now before the Legislature does not 
provide for the support of the pension fund as _ it 
should. It is not a pension in the true sense, but a 
participation in the fund of a sort of mutual benefit 
association, the fund having been contributed by 
the members. 

It is proposed that this ‘‘pension” for teachers 
shall be made payable to such as have served twenty- 
five years, participation to begin twenty-five years 
after the fund is established. And for the creation 
of a fund it is proposed that all teachers who are to 
participate in its distribution shall contribute (that 
all shall contribute, in fact), twenty dollars a year 
for twenty-five years; at the end of which time they 
are to be entitled to a “‘pension,” the amount of 
which is to be fixed by the trustees of the fund. 
One provision of the measure is that after a teacher 
has been on the force four years he—or she—is a 
a fixture, and can not be removed; and that is a 
bad feature. Another is that after a teacher has 
paid to the “pension” fund regularly for four years, 
if he—or she—retires, he gets his proportion of the 
fund as a right. This provision is good. There 
can be no objection on the part of any one to the 
establishment of such a fund, so long as contribu- 
tions to it are voluntary, and it may result in a lot 
of good to people who go into it. They will get 
what there is in it, and there will be no likelihood 
of losses or of favoritism in the management and 
distribution of the fund. 

But the proposed measure does not fill the idea 
of a pension for teachers. The money that is going 
into the fund is all to be contributed by the teachers, 
who ought not to contribute any of it. Twenty 
dollars a year is a good deal for some of the teachers 
to pay; especially for those who have been at work 
but a year or two, at which time they ought to “get 
in” on the pension scheme if they are ever going 
to do it. During the first years the pay of the 
women teachers is small, and two dollars a month 
is a tax that will be felt. 

What ought to be done is to establish a pension 
fund sufficient to take care of teachers who have 
lost their health, or have become disqualified by 
reason of age, to go on with their work; and this 
ought to be done by the city. There are avenues 
enough thru which the funds might be got. The 
license for retail liquor merchants, otherwise known 
as saloon keepers, might be increased from the 
present moderate figure by $100 a year, yielding a 
beautiful fund for pension purposes. 

A tax might be put upon all franchises of, say, 
five dollars apiece, mattering not the character of 
the franchise, whether it runs to a street-railway 
corporation, or to a retail drug store, incorporated. 
That would yield a pretty sum, and it is a tax that 
might reasonably and justly be exacted; for the 
franchise, aside from the fee required when it is 
granted, pays no tax at all. It is a gift from the 
State, conferring special advantages, not against 
anybody in particular, but in favor of the corpora- 
tion to which it is given; and to keep them from 
forgetting that they got their franchises from the 
State, it might be well to assess a small annual re- 
minder against all corporations, and put the money 
into a fund for pensioning teachers who have worn 
themselves out in the public service. 

But the city ought to do it, in some way, instead 
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of requiring the teachers to do it out of their small 
pay. For it is small pay that most of them get; 
all of them, in fact, except some principals, who get 
more than they are worth, altho not,more than a 
principal ought to be worth; and an occasional 
director or head of some frill department who got 
her position thru a ‘‘pull’’ instead of thru merit. 





Fighting Co-E.ducation. 


[Baltimore Sun.] 


§ Cornell is excited over a proposal of the male 
undergraduates to exclude ‘‘coeds” from partici- 
pation in ordinary college activities. The girls are 
charming personally, but they spoil class interests. 
A permanent segregation of the sexes is demanded 
by the male students with practical unanimity, not 
only in class instruction, but in every other sphere. 
They have organized to snub, isolate, ignore, and 
bar out the coeds, but this having been ineffectual, 
they are demanding stronger measures. The girls, 
it is alleged, lack the ‘‘college spirit.” They make 
politics ‘‘rotten,” voting ‘‘for the most popular 
man and for the man who did the most fussing, 
instead of for the man who is best fitted for the 
place.” It is proposed to alter class constitutions 
so as to bar out coeds from places on committees, 
from the class book and other publications, from 
elections, and from every form of coactivity. Ata 
recent banquet of students of the College of Arts 
and Sciences a professor made an address voicing 
the general demand for complete separation. “‘It 
is to be effected in a gentlemanly way,” but effected 
it must be. The situation is due, perhaps, to the 
fact that the girls have a civilization and interests 
of their own and do not share in those of the boys. 
Their sports, views, and habits differ so that they 
have little in common. Enforced association under 
these circumstances is irksome. It is promised in 
regard to co-education that it will ‘“‘refine” the 
boys, but college boys want their fling and don’t 
wish to be refined. They prefer congenial savagery. 





Study of Practical Arts for Girls. 


[Springfield (Mass.) News.] 


Boston has taken a most important and com- 
mendable step in voting to establish a high school 
of practical arts for girls to offset the School of Com- 
merce for boys founded a year ago. The new school, 
which will be opened next fall, is intended to teach 
girls to be good home-makers and also to fit them 
to earn their livelihood if necessary. In arguing 
for the establishment of the school, Assistant Super- 
intendent Rafter declared that the regular high 
school course has been too scholastic, and while he 
does not believe in a strictly industrial school for 
girls, he does believe that the one planned will be 
of real value. 

According to the present outline one course will 
embrace academic instruction and the other prac- 
tical arts of manual training. The art instruction 
is intended to raise the standard of the purchasing 
public, teach good taste in house-furnishing, decora- 
tion, etc. One department will be devoted to fit- 
ting girls in the best manner possible for house- 
keeping, and another will teach hand-sewing, milli- 
nery, etc. 

It is encouraging to note that in teaching the 
girls the practical arts, the new school will not 
neglect academic instruction. Academic education 
is important as well as the other. So many girls 
are required to earn their livelihood in these days 
that the new institution in Boston will be a real 
aid to them. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant ag: news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times, a model weekly 


newspaper which is used by many schoo 


Mr. J. Linn Rodgers, the United States Consul 
at Shanghai, gave a banquet on May 16 to a number 
of Chinese officials. The Chinese speakers declared 
that the Chinese famine relief had healed all breaches 
between China and the United States and built up 
a lasting friendship between the two countries. 





Emperor William recently conferred the Crown 
Order of the Second Class upon Prof. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, of Harvard, and Prof. John W. 
Burgess, of Columbia. The honor was given in 
recognition of their work as lecturers at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 





May 20 was the fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Cuban Republic. Flags were dis- 
played. Business was suspended. There was little 
other recognition of the day. 





A team of six draught horses belonging to Ar- 
mour & Co., of Chicago, have attracted much atten- 
tion among English horsemen since their arrival 
in England. They were lately exhibited at the 
annual Cart-Horse Show held in Regent’s Park. 
They are larger than the English horses. 





Stromboli and Mt. Etna continue active. The 
people of the Lipari Islands are living in a state of 
terror. The Government has sent Professor Pla- 
tania to study the condition of Stromboli, and to 
suggest measures to lessen the danger to the people. 





The Pope has issued an order entrusting the entire 
revision of the Vulgate, the Latin version of the 
Scriptures, to the Benedictine Order of Monks. 





A valuable painting by Albrecht Diirer has dis- 
appeared from Fabriano, Italy. It is supposed to 
have been stolen, or sold abroad. It belonged to 
the Brotherhood of the Sacrament. 





The New York Historical Society has recently 
bought an interesting picture. It is a painting of 
a street scene at Wall and Water Streets, New York, 
in 1797, by Francis Guy, a well-known artist of 
that day. 

Consul-General Alban G. Snyder, of Buenos Ayres, 
gives the following statistics relative to the entrances 
and clearances of vessels at Argentine ports in 1906: 
Rosario, entrances and clearances, 4,656 vessels, of 
2,876,780 tons; La Plata, entrances and clearances, 
1,383 vessels, of 1,410,000 tons; Bahia, Blanca, and 
Parana, entrances and clearances, 2,490 vessels, of 
1,468,700 tons; total entrances and clearances for 
the four ports, 8,529 vessels, of 5,755,480 tons. 
The entrances for Buenos Ayres were 258 sailing 
vessels, of 269,931 tons, and 1,936 steam vessels, of 
4,227,367 tons; total sail and steam, 2,194 vessels, 
of 4,490,298 tons. In the entrances into Buenos 
Ayres the British flag covered 2,580,592 tons, the 
German flag 506,358 tons, the Italian flag 514,393 
tons, and the French flag 309,712 tons. The Ameri- 
can flag is not mentioned in the returns. 





Dinner to General Kuroki. 

On May 17 a dinner in honor of General Kuroki 
was given at the Hotel Astor, New York, by a num- 
- ‘ig prominent Americans. Admiral Dewey pre- 
sided. 

Distinguished representatives of this country 
and of Japan made speeches showing the benefits 
of peace over war. The naval and military guests 
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were in full uniform. A reception, at which Vis- 
count Aoki, Japanese Ambassador to this country, 
General Kuroki, Vice-Admiral Ijuin, Admiral and 
Mrs. Dewey received, preceded the dinner. At the 
close of the dinner and before toasts, the Japanese 
anthem was sung, all standing. 





General Kuroki Visits Yale. 


General Kuroki, our famous Japanese visitor, 
visited Yale University on May 20. One thousand 
students gave him old Eli’s long-cheer, winding up 
with Kuroki, Kuroki, Kuroki! 

After inspecting the college buildings and driv- 
ing about New Haven, General Kuroki and his 
party returned to Woodbridge Hall. Here Dr. 
Saiki, a Japanese graduate student in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, made an address of welcome in 
behalf of the Japanese students of the University. 

General Kuroki replied briefly. 





Japanese Admiral Gives Reception. 

Vice-Admiral Ijuin was ‘‘at home” to his Ameri- 
can friends on board the flagship Tsukuba, on the 
afternoon of May 18. 

More than 1,200 invitations had been issued. 
Among those invited were city officials, officers 
from the New York Navy Yard, the officers of all 
the foreign and American warships now in the 
Hudson River. 





Spanish Prince Baptized. 

Prince Alfonso of the Asturias, the heir to the 
Spanish throne, was baptized in the private chapel 
of the palace at Madrid on May 18. 

The ceremonies were imposing. The chapel had 
been richly decorated with gold-embroidered tapes- 
tries, and the banners and insignia of the various 
royal orders of Spain. The starting of the proces- 
sion from the royal apartments in the palace was 
announced by a royal salute fired by a battery of 
artillery. The baby prince, in his nurse’s arms, 
was escorted by Cardinal Rinaldini, representing 
the Pope. The King, members of the royal family, 
and the royal household followed. Then came 
representatives of the Foreign Powers, and the Am- 
bassadors and Ministers to the Court of Spain. 

When all had reached their places in the chapel 
the halberdiers formed around the walls, the mace 
bearers took up their positions at the doors, and 
four kings at arms stood around the font, the whole 
forming a brilliant color picture. The ceremony 
of giving the names to the royal child, Alfonso, Pio, 
Christino, Eduardo, Francisco, Guillermo, Carlos, 
Enrique, Eugino, Fernando, Antonio, was short. 
After the usual prayers the procession returned to 
the royal apartments, the child being taken, back 
to her majesty. 

Ex-Minister Conger Dead. mn 

Edwin H. Conger, Minister to China during the 
Boxer troubles, died in Pasadena, California, May 18. 

At the time when the Foreign Ministers and white 
population in Peking were resisting the attacks of 
the Boxers and Imperial troops, Minister Conger’s 
Civil War experience put him to the front. — ” 

Minister Conger was born in Knox County, Ill., 
in 1843. He was graduated from Lombard. Uni- 
versity. In 1862 he entered the Union army, as a 
private in the 102d Illinois Volunteers. + 

At the close of the war he was breveted Major 
for conspicuous gallantry. 

After the war he studied law, and then practiced 
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it for two years at Galesburg, Ill. His diplomatic 
service began in 1890, when President Harrison ap- 
pointed him Minister Plenipotentiary to Brazil. 

He arrived in China at a time when there was 
great discontent over the Emperor’s reform meas- 
ures. When the Boxer rebellion broke out, Mr. 
Conger’s representations to our Government caused 
the prompt sending of fleets of the Powers to the 
nearest ports and also the starting of a relief column 
of marines to Peking. Their presence enabled the 
foreigners in Peking to stand a two months’ siege 
until the army of the allied foreign powers, 19,000 
strong, reached the city. 





Expenses for China’s Military Schools. 

Consul-General J. W. Ragsdale, writing from 
Tien-Tsin, March 11, reports that the Throne has 
approved the suggestion of the board of finance 
that the first year’s expenses of the new military 
schools be defrayed from the sums realized by the 
collection on Government stores, and from the 
moneys obtained from customs collections at New- 
chwang and handed over to China by the Japanese, 
and from those recovered from the Russians. The 
Government stores collection amounted to 1,500,000 
taels, while Japan and Russia handed over 240,000 
taels and 360,000 taels, respectively. In future 
the expenses of the schools will be met from the 
sums collected on Government stores. 


The Adriatic Here. 

The massive new White Star Liner Adriatic 
reached New York May 16. She made her maiden 
run from Liverpool in seven days, one hour, and 
forty-five minutes. 

The Adriatic was launched in September, 1906, 
in the yards of her builders, Harland and Wolff, at 
Belfast. She is very luxuriously equipped and can 
comfortably accommodate 3,000 persons. 

She is the largest of all British twin-screw steam- 
ers. 








Arab Revolt. 

The Arab tribes of the Euphrates and Tigris 
Rivers are again in a state of revolt against Turkey. 
The Turkish forces do not appear able to put down 
the rebellion. 





Hoboes Dine in State. 

The hoboes’ banquet given by the Brotherhood 
Welfare Association at the Windsor-Clifton Hotel, 
Chicago, on May 20, was a great success. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Reitman, President of the Association, had 
searched the city for a representative gathering of 
hoboes and beggars. About 100 were present. 
Dr. Reitman has been making experiments in 
practical sociology disguised as a tramp. 





Premiers at Dorchester House. 
Ff Ambassador and Mrs. Reid gave a dinner at Dor- 
chester House on May 13, in honor of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, and other Colonial 
premiers. Four hundred other guests were invited 
for a concert in the evening. 





Strike on the Isthmus. 

The steam shovel workers on the Panama Canal 
went on a strike on May 18. They demand $300 a 
month, instead of $210, which they have been re- 
ceiving. 

The striking workmen are said to have chartered 
a German tramp steamer to take them north. 





To Photograph Mars. 
The Lowell expedition headed by Professor Todd, 
the astronomer of Amherst University, sailed on 
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the Panama Liner Panama on May 11. The party 
will go overland from Colon to Lima, Peru. 

From that point begins a rough journey up the 
mountains. From some summit of the Andes 
where the air is exceptionally pure and the sky 
clear, a series of observations of the planet of Mars 
will be made. 

By that time Mars will have reached a point only 
35,050,000 miles from the earth. This is the nearest 
the planet has come in fifteen years. The Martian 
Canals, and the inhabitants, if any can be dis- 
covered, will be photographed with a gigantic 
camera made by William Gaetner, of Chicago. 





Empress Eugenie’s Treasures. 

By the judgment of a Paris court, the ex-Empress 
Eugenie has been authorized to take possession of 
certain articles which are now in various French 
palaces and museums. They were once the private 
property of Napoleon III. 

In order to secure them, the Empress has given 
the French Government to understand that she 
will not press her claim against it {of five million 
francs. By the judgment of the Seine Tribunal, 
rendered in 1879, the Government was declared to 
owe this sum to the Empress as heiress to the third 
Napoleon’s private fortune. 





Pythagoras’s Tomb Found. 

Very interesting discoveries have lately been 
made in the course of excavations in Italy. A pre- 
historic village in Sicily has been unearthed. In 
Magna Graecia, traces were found of the tomb of 
Pythagoras. 





Great Egyptian Dictionary. 


Prof. Adolf Erman lately reported the progress 
made on the Dictionary of Egyptology, before the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

The material gathered during the last nine years 
is now ready for editing. The object of the new 
dictionary is to enable students to translate Egyp- 
tian texts without being compelled to depend upon 
guesswork. 





Tramp Dies in a Circus Ring. 

An old man stepped up to John D’Alma, proprie- 
tor of D’Alma’s Pony Circus, when it was exhibiting 
in the Bronx, New York City, and asked for some- 
thing to eat. 

“Let me work to earn it,” the old man begged. 
“‘T can ride for you if you’ll let me. It’s been my 
trade. My name is John Morrisey. Never mind 
my address, the sawdust ring’s been my home for 
years, and it’s good enough now.” 

D’Alma sent Morrisey to the cook tent, and later 
to a bunk for the night. The next morning, just 
before the daily parade, they gave the old man a 
pony and asked him to show what he could do. 
His eyes glistened, and with unexpected grace he 
sprang to the horse’s back. 

To the surprise of the scores of neighborhood 
small boys who gathered about the ring, and even 
of the performers themselves, Morrisey went thru 
feat after feat. The shabby old man became trans- 
figured on the horse. Several times he laughed 
aloud as the other performers applauded his riding. 

But suddenly Morrisey flung a hand into the air. 
He struggled an instant as if trying to retain his 
balance on the back of the running horse, and thea 
he pitched headlong into the ring. Twice he tried 
to speak, and then fell back. The physician who 
was summoned to the ring declared that the man 
had died almost instantly. 

Nothing was known about the old circus rider; 
and his body was carried to the Morgue. 
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The School Census: 


A Suggestion. 


By DAvip S. SNEDDEN, Columbia University. 


There are frequently expressed grave doubts as 
to whether the school census in the large American 
cily is a profitable investment of money. Common 
sense tells us that if educational administration is 
to be at all worth while it is desirable that the city 
know how many children are to be educated, where 
they are located, and whether they are receiving 
an education at the hands of private agencies. But 
experience often demonstrates that as the school 
census Is now taken we really do not arrive at any 
workable statement in regard to the above matters. 
The census is taken by people who are inexpert, and 
wo can get reliable information only on matters 
o' number and location, regarding which parents 
have no desire to misstate facts. The results of 
the census are published only after a considerable 
interval, during which many children have come 
of age, many have moved, and other conditions 
have changed. Finally, the census when taken, 
is not in a form to be actually used by a given school 
or its attendance department in a profitable way. 
This criticism applies to most American cities. 

It seems to the writer quite probable that the 

taking and keeping of the school census will have 
to be put on an entirely different basis before it 
will successfully meet the real needs of the situation. 
The following is submitted as a logical solution of 
the difficulty, tho the writer is not prepared to de- 
fend its practicability. But because in its main 
features it corresponds to many of the modern de- 
vices of successful business administration, it ought 
to receive the credit of an examination. 
_ Each large American city has, as an adjunct to 
its educational administration, an attendance de- 
partment. Let us assume that a census of all chil- 
dren in a given school district is once made and its 
results preserved on cards in the form of a card 
catalog. Let us assume that once being made, it 
becomes the duty of the attendance department 
to keep this census up to date. Naturally a pro- 
cedure somewhat like the following would be car- 
ried out: A week or two after the opening of the 
public school of a given district, the attendance 
officer would sort out from the entire number of 
cards standing for the children of school age in the 
district during the preceding term, the cards of 
those children who were now in attendance, and 
also the cards of those who had passed beyond the 
compulsory school age. The attendance officer 
would find in the school a number of children for 
whom he had no census cards, these representing 
new arrivals in the district. For these, new cards 
could readily be prepared in the school itself. 

After this preliminary sorting there would remain 
the cards of all children not attending school. 
These would consist of the following classes: (a) 
Children who had removed from the district dur- 
ing the summer; (b) children who were attending 
private schools; (c) children detained by parents 
for satisfactory reasons, as illness, and (d) children 
who were absent from school illegally. A further 
sorting of the cards could now be made, for purely 
temporary purposes, on the basis of those who by 
virtue of their previous record would probably fall 
into classes (b) and (c). This would leave a residuum 
of cases which it would be the business of the at- 
tendance department to investigate at once. If, 
owing to the age or sex of the pupil, or previous 
record, it seemed probable that certain ones were 
being illegally employed, or were truant, then nat- 
urally the first investigation would be of these 
cases. Or, since each card contains the residence 
of the pupil for the preceding year, it would be pos- 


sible now to classify these cards by city blocks or 
other restricted areas to facilitate door-to-door in- 
vestigation. In the course of this investigation the 
officer would find many cases of removal, and the 
houses occupied by newcomers. For these new- 
comers he would then and there make a census. 
In other cases he would discover illness, chronic or 
temporary, and here a record of this fact should be 
made. Other children would be reported at pa- 
rochial schools, and note be made of that fact, the 
parent’s statement to be later corroborated by in- 
formation procured from the school itself. And so 
the§Jjwork would go, the attendance department 
going at the matter in a thoroly systematic fashion 
instead of the muddling or hit-and-miss fashion as 
is now the rule in most cities as regards compulsory 
attendance. 

There would still be a certain number of new- 
comers to the district for whom there were no cards 
in the school. If these sent their children to pri- 
vate school or illegally detained them from school, 
the attendance department would have no check 
on them until it had included them in its census. 
This assumes that the department would, in due 
season, set about the making of census of all these 
new arrivals, and in a region where there is much 
shifting of population this would be a considerable 
task. But at least two considerations must be 
kept in mind here. The first is that the attendance 
officer or officers attached to a given school would 
be supposed to know their areas very well. Know- 
ing these areas thus well, they would by multitudi- 
nous ways receive a large amount of information 
as to new arrivals, location of unschooled children, 
etc., quite early in the year. It has been previously 
shown that the investigation of homes from which 
families on last year’s record have removed, would 
suffice to disclose a considerable number of these 
new arrivals. 

Again, the attendance department would be at 
work the entire year, taking note of all new arrivals 
at the school, and so a considerable number of new 
arrivals would tend to enroll themselves. 

In discussing any continuous census of this sort; 
it must be kept in mind that it could be made to 
provide information which the census as now taken 
cannot provide. The present census is usually 
taken by inexpert people—by men or women hired 
for a few days, and who know little of the language 
or customs of the area in which they work. It is 
taken by people who have neither opportunity nor 
desire to pursue their investigations farther than a 
merely formal compliance with the requirements 
of their work. Where the police take the census, 
conditions are somewhat improved, but here again 
there are many obstacles in the way of securing 
exact information. Whether a child reported as 
deaf, ill, or crippled is really so or not is not for 
the intermittent census-taker to determine. But 
the attendance department, co-operating with all 
departments of the school system, and ultimately 
with the organized charitable associations, would 
have greater reason and greater opportunity to 
verify statements of parents. 

Again, any statistics of school attendance now 
taken in the census are practically worthless, even 
assuming that parents report correctly, for they 
express that attendance in no quantitative way. 
For example, the school census of a city shows that 
so many children of given ages have attended public 
school, and so many have attended parochial school. 
But there is nothing to prevent an attendance of 
a week or two from counting in this enumeration. 
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On the other hand, if provision were made to have 
entered on the permanent card kept by the atten- 
dance department the approximate time attended, 
the officer could easily obtain such figures from 
public and private schools at a minimum expendi- 
ture of time. 

From these cards, in the long run, could also be 
obtained the most satisfactory information for the 
enforcement of child-labor laws. After such cen- 
sus had been kept up for some years, it would be 
entirely practicable to obtain the past school history 
of any city child. The earlier age entries would 
seldom show any tendency to give false records, 
and so a check would be had on the tendencies of 
parents to overestimate the ages of their children 
when the age limit for compulsory attendance is 
approaching. 

Nothing is said here about the co-operation of 
one school with another in the matter of keeping 
these records adjusted, and in interchanging cards 
where the direction in which families have moved 
can be found. But a really businesslike scheme 
of administration would soon discover opportuni- 
ties for this. 

However businesslike such plan as the one pro- 
posed may appear on paper, its feasibility would 
have to be determined experimentally. At pres- 
ent New York City has about one attendance of- 
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ficer to nine thousand children on net enrollment’ 
For the present work of the attendance department 
this is confessedly an inadequate number. If the 
numberof officers were enlarged by the use of some 
of the funds now spent on a census, naturally its 
efficiency should be greatly increased. The keep- 
ing of a live census could not be regarded as work 
superimposed upon the present work of the atten- 
dance department, for in many respects it would 
greatly expedite and improve the work of that de- 
partment. It is quite conceivable that one atten- 
dance officer in charge of a district with five thou- 
sand children could, in a compactly settled city like 
New York, do the entire work of census-keeping 
and taking care of the usual matters of compulsory 
attendance, since the residue of cases to be actually 
investigated after account of all children attending 
the school had been taken, would be relatively 
small. Certainly the more businesslike methods 
proposed: above would tend to make the investiga- 
tion of this residue a simple matter. 

It should be noted that a live census like that 
proposed would be of service in other directions of 
civic activity> Charitable organizations could use 
it, and for the student it would be far more satis- 
factory than any now obtainable. Certainly it 
should greatly aid along other lines of educational 
administration. 





Frenzied Figures and Frightening Facts. 


By Prin. M. F. ANDREW, Twenty-fifth District School, Cincinnati. 


In September, 1904, at the opening of school, 

I had prepared a card, covering the entire elemen- 
tary school course, in order that we might have 
some record of each child who entered our school. 
_ On one side of the card were spaces for his stand- 
ing in each subject during his school life, with one 
extra space for the child who might require nine 
years to complete the work of the grades. On the 
other side of the card were spaces for the following: 

1. Name. 2. Parent or guardian. 3. Address. 
4. Date of birth. 5. Phone number. 6. Entrance 


date. 7. School entered. 8. Record of vaccina- 
ote 9. Date of dismissal. 10. Reason. 11. Re- 
marks. 


During that year we enrolled 1,125 pupils—the 
next year, only 1,006, and for this year we have 
but little over 900. 

Our district is very largely made up of factory 
—— and of course the population is change- 

e. 

At the beginning of this school year, I went care- 
fully over my cards to see how Time had dealt with 
us. One of the first discoveries to be made was the 
fact that teachers are poor bookkeepers, and that 
their records are in bad shape. Even when the 
blanks are furnished they either do not care to do 
it, or will not look after more statistics than is abso- 
lutely required of them by the rules of the Board. 

On my desk now are the cards of 573 pupils out 
of the past two years (not counting those who have 
been withdrawn since September, 1906), for whom 
I can hardly account. I have gone over the cards 
carefully and classified them as follows, by grades. 
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It will be seen by these figures that the sixth 
grade records were well kept, as all the outs are 
accounted for. One hundred and forty-one pupils 
reached the eighth grade in these two years, but 
only one hundred and twenty ever entered upon the 
work of the grades. Fifty-five of these were pro- 
moted to high school, thirty-two failed, and twenty- 
three just went out. Of the fifty-five who entered 
high school, about fifteen are there yet, and the 
others are working (?). 

In going thru my building a short time ago, I 
made a record of the age of pupils found in the 
rooms on that date. Beginning with the third- 
year classes, and ending with an eighth-year class, 
I give the results. The per cents. are approximate 
and based on the hundred. 

Third Year.—Boys.—14%=8 yrs.; 42%=9 yrs.; 
Yoga yrs., 12%=11 yrs., 2%=12 yrs., and 7%= 

yrs. 

Girls. —5%=7 yrs., 274%=8 yrs.; 50%=9 yrs., 124 
%=10 yrs., 24%=11 yrs., 24%=12 yrs. 

Fourth Year.—Boys.—14%=9 yrs., 10%=10 yrs.; 
18%=11 yrs., 383%=12 yrs., 24%=18 yrs., 24%=14 


yrs. 

Girls. —2%=8 yrs.; 25% =9 yrs., 41%=10 yrs., 15 
%=11 yrs. 7% =12 yrs., 6% =18 yrs., 4%=4 yrs. 

Fijth Year—Boys.—5% = 9 yrs., 25% = 10 
yrs., 874% = 11 yrs., 20% = 12 yrs., 9% = 18 yrs. 
4% = 14 yrs. 
Girls—31% = 10 yrs.; 42% = 11 yrs.; 154% = 
12 yrs., 10% = 18 yrs. 

Sixth Year—Boys.—4% = 10 yrs.; 21% = 11 
yrs., 28% = 12 yrs., 45% = 18 yrs., 2% = 14 yrs. 

Girls.—24% = 10 yrs., 384% = 11 yrs., 30% = 
12 yrs., 25% = 18 yrs., 7% = 14 yrs., 24% = 15 yrs. 

Seventh Year.—Boys.—34% = 11 yrs., 20% = 12 
yrs., 50% = 18 yrs., 25% = 14 yrs. 

Girls —31% = 12 yrs., 50% = 18 yrs., 16#% = 14 
yrs., 3% = 15 yrs. 

Eighth Year—Boys.—5% = 12 yrs., 50% = 18 
yrs., 30% = 14 yrs., 15% = 15 yrs. 

Girls.—14% = 12 yrs., 40% = 18 yrs., 40% =}14 
yrs., 6% = 15 yrs. 
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In June, 1905, we promoted the entire number 
of schools in the city—1,156 pupils to the high 
schools, and failed 253 who were applicants for 
admission. In September, 1905, there entered the 
high schools 1,046 po but it is reasonable to 
suppose that 150 of these came from the outside, 
paying tuition, or as pupils who had moved to the 
city. 

At the end of the year there remained of this 
number 755, and only 522 were promoted to second- 
year work in the high school, while 233 failed. 

At the beginning of the same year we enrolled 
in second-grade high school 447, and had remaining 
at the close of the year 328, and 95 of these failed. 

In the third-year class the enrollment was 405, 
with 335 left in June, and 60 of these failed. 

We started the fourth year with 304, and closed 
with 295, and 5 of these failed, leaving our graduat- 
ing class with 290. 


On the supposition that this last class began with . 


as many pupils as the first-year class of 1905—and 
the supposition is not improbable—twenty-five per 
cent. graduated. 

Our entire enrollment for 1905 was-about 43,000. 
Itjis reasonable to suppose that in 1902, the year 
injwhich this fourth class began high school work, 
the enrollment was up to what it is now. If so, our 
graduating class numbers not quite three-fourths 
of one per cent. of our enrollment. It is not strange 
then that we so often hear it said that ‘we are not 
keeping enough children thru school.’ 

I have selected the year 1905, because the figures 
were at hand. Any other year would have an- 
swered my purpose. 

Are there remedies for these ills? I believe there 
are, and that it is our duty to apply them. 

In the first place there are some supposed reme- 
dies being applied that will not do the work. Legis- 
lation as to age limit, truant officers, and Juvenile 
Courts will not do it. They may be used to make 
our attendance registers show up well, but will 
have little to do with the making of good men and 
women in comparison with what might be if that 
specimen of humanity known as “‘teacher’”’ were 
different. 

These makeshifts may do much toward “keeping 
in” the boys and girls till after they are fourteen, 
but that is not the important thing. Make school 
what it should be and children will stay because 
they want to do so. 

__ In the cast-iron system that we have marked out; 
it is not strange that the great majority of children 
rebel. But it is no doubt the rebellious spirits 
that have in them the brick and mortar that will 
make strong characters. 

Under existing conditions many of them are bet- 
ter off out battling with the world, than in the 
schools battling with things of which they know 
little and care less. (Am I a heretic, and will I be 
burned?) 

_ Do not understand that I am in favor of curtail- 
ing the years of our boys and girls in school. I am 
in favor of reconstructing our courses of study and 
making them palatable. 

We have so long talked about the ladder that 
reaches from the gutter to the university, upon 
which all young people may climb, and climb, that 
we are getting to believe it is truth. It has be- 
come such a fetich with us that it would be a sin if 
some boy should start to climb it and fall off after 
a little time. 

There must be constructed a shorter ladder that 
reaches from the gutter to the real things of life; 
the things that appeal to young manhood and young 
womanhood. Then there will be no danger, for our 
children will climb with pleasure, and when they 
have reached the summit they will rejoice to find 
oe in the fields of which they know some- 

ing. 
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We have enriched the course of study away be- 
yond the reach of most teachers, and yet it is not 
enough. It is an easy matter to make outlines for 
nature study, but a very difficult matter to find 
teachers who can put life and flesh about these 
skeletons. 

The whole field of science, literature, and what 
not, should be put in the way of the child in order 
that he may pass by and pick such food as he can 
assimilate. 

We must have teachers who are rich in tact and 
resourcefulness and who are thoroly in love with 
God and man. 

Then we must cast to the four winds the rubbish} 
obsolete stuff that we have clung to so tenaciously 
for lo, these many years. We might begin with 
arithmetic and cut out all the abstract matter that 
simply ends in ciphering, most of which means 
nothing to the children. 

James E. Russell of Teachers College said; not 
long ago, ‘‘Instead of being satisfied with our school 
system in this country, we should be thoroly 
ashamed of it. . . . ashamed that we, as a people} 
are being contented with so restricted a system of 
public education and so narrow a curriculum.” 

This from a man of Dr. Russell’s standing does 
not indicate that the days of fads are past. 

Really, there have been no fads in our schools; 
and it is only those who have cried out against them 
that are behind the times. Everything added so 
far as I can recall, in my opinion has been an honest 
effort to find out what is of most worth in our 
school system, and we should take off our hats to 
any man or woman who has the hardihood to try 
something new. 

They are slaves who dare not he 
In the right with two or three. 


We have heard a great deal about Germany’s 
system of schools, and the redeeming feature of the 
system, as I see it, is the fact that it has “‘a system 
of public education which connects direct with, 
practical life when the boy or girl leaves school at 
the age of fourteen.” 

Some one has truthfully said that our courses are so 
arranged that, ‘‘that which few need, all must take.” 

As long as we work along these lines, and with 
such ideas in mind, our efforts will be in vain, and 
many boys would better go to the circus than to 
school. me 

Better teachers; better teaching; better insight 
into homes and home life, closer relationship with 
business, the farm, the world at large, some sort of 
manual work thru all the grades, freedom from 
slavery to text-books, and we will_be traveling upon 
a better way. 





Argentine Exports. 

A Buenos Ayres special to the London Financial 
Times says that the Argentine exports return for 
January and February shows shipments of 565,000 
tons of wheat, as against 447,000 tons in the same 
period last year, and of 223,000 tons of linseed; 
against 153,000 tons; 118,000 tons of maize; 
against 71,000 tons, and 57,000 tons of wool, against 
45,000 tons. 

Harvest prospects are very good; and the finance 
minister, Doctor Lobos, has received a note from 
a special commission, formed of bankers, farmers; 
po commercial men, advising that the time is con- 
venient for raising a loan of $30,000,000 for the 
destruction of locusts and for levying taxes on 
exportation to meet service of such a loan. The 
minister has replied that the Government can meet 
the requirements without having recourse to loans 
or customs duties on exports and that funds will 
be furnished when required out of general revenues; 
and, if necessary, by realization of bonds held by 
the Government. 
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Construction of Playgrounds. 


Arthur Leland, who has been supervisor of play- 
grounds in Louisville, St. Paul, and Denver, con- 
tributes to American Gymnasia a description of the 
smallest playground practical for city use. The 
plan here given illustrates his remarks. 

The first essential features of a playground in 
the order of their importance are: 

For Boys Seven to Sixteen: Space to be used as 
baseball diamond, football field, and skating rink, 
according to the season, giant-stride, shower-baths, 
space for athletic games, basketball, track and field 
athletics, traveling rings, trick rings, turning pole, 
trapeze, swings, see-saws, parallel bars, ladders, and 
sliding poles. 

For Girls and Small Boys: Swings, giant-strides, 
see-saws, space for basketball and other games, lad- 
ders and sliding poles, traveling rings, trick rings, 
shower-baths, turning pole, parallel bars, etc. 

For Little Children: Shade, sand boxes, big 

wooden blocks the size of bricks, little wagons, 
shovels, pails, baby swings with leather seats, and 
space for kindergarten games. 
_ Attractive grounds, shade, toilet rooms, and organ- 
ized games are necessary in order to hold the chil- 
dren. The recreation park idea of the playground 
is the ideal, but its full completion requires four to 
ten acres of ground. 

The plan reproduced here shows the smallest of 
the St. Paul playgrounds, 320x270, containing 
about 1.9 acres. Such a piece of ground is quite 
within the reach of any city. This is the smallest 
piece of land upon which a successful playground 
containing the essential features can be constructed. 
It offers facilities only for the play of children under 


sixteen. There is not sufficient room for any 
extended system of buildings, indoor gymnasium 
nor separate facilities for boys, girls, and small chil- 
dren. It can be used as a small working model to 
show what a playground is and what can be done 
by one. 

The playground should be built with a view to 
future enlargement, upon a block which has vacant 
land opposite or adjacent. The playground must 
have a baseball diamond. The space given to it in 
the plan is a very meager allowance, only a three- 
quarter size diamond, upon which only boys under 
sixteen can play, using balls which are not very 
lively. The rest of the playground must be pro- 
tected from the batted balls by a high fence. Occa- 
sionally balls will go out in the street. 

In the plan appended the ground is graded level 
with the exception of the baseball diamond, which 
is lowered two and one-half feet, draining to the 
center where it is connected with the sewer. The 
banks on the sides make possible a skating rink in 
the winter and make baseball much safer in close 
quarters. Outside the baseball diamond is an 
eighth of a mile running track; then a_ grassy 
slope to the upper level. The borders around the 
grounds are a few inches higher than the play space 
and covered with turf. Lilacs are grouped in ap- 
propriate places. Along the front of the grounds 
oh buckthorn hedge, while one side has a hedge of 
ilacs. 

The entire playground must be enclosed by a high 
iron post or wire fence. A cheap, efficient fence 
can be made of five-foot standard field wire fencing, 
attached to pointed two-inch iron posts, set fifteen 
feet apart with three strands of barbed hog wire on 
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top. Its ugly lines can be hidden by training vines 
upon it. 

If the playground fund is very small, do the 
grading the first year, putting in the apparatus in 
the order of importance. The gymnasium frame is 
the most expensive and least important of all. 

Make the baseball diamond. Plant a few trees 
and part of the hedge and shrubs; sow some grass 
around the borders. Do just enough landscape 
gardening to suggest what you intend to do, and 
finish it later. 

And don’t leave out the fence. 

LOCATIONS:—The playgrounds should be loca- 
ted in that part of the city where juvenile crime is 
greatest. The effective radius of a small play- 
ground is not over ten blocks. Organized games 
will increase the effectiveness of the playground a 
number of blocks in each direction. 

THE First WoRK:—The city engineer’s office will 
give a plan of the land showing the exact size, 
grades of the streets, etc. If the land is much be- 
low grade and filling is scarce; it can be made a 
sunken garden with catch basins and sewer con- 
nections, so that it drains to the center. If it is on 
a side hill, it should be graded so that the gymna- 
sium and space for children’s games is level. The 
baseball diamond and running track should be one 
to two feet below the rest of the grounds, sloping at 
a grade of four inches to a hundred feet to a point 
near the center just outside the infield of the base- 
ball diamond, where a catch basin is located and 
connected with the sewer. The manhole should 
have two covers, one to drain the field in the sum- 
mer time and the other without holes to be used 
when the field is flooded. 

After the land has been graded, a water system 
should be installed. Street washers should be 
placed about 100 feet apart over the space which 
is to be watered. Care must be taken not to have 
any of these project above the surface in the base- 
ball field, as they will cause accidents. 

A hose connection can be put inside the manhole 
in the center. Home plate can be put over a box 
in which a hose connection is placed. 

PLAYING SURFACES:—For the baseball field a 
good closely cropped turf is best and is practicable 
in a clay or loamy soil. If the playground is built 
of sand, six or eight inches of black dirt must be 
spread over it in order to make a lawn. 

Three or four inches of coarse cinders, well packed 
and covered with one inch of cinders which have 
been run thru a half-inch screen, will make a hard 
surface over a sandy bottom. If equal parts of 
screened cinders and good clay are mixed together, 
dampened, spread one inch thick over a layer of 
coarse cinders, and well rolled, an ideal playing 
surface will be made for the athletic field, the run- 
ning track or any part of the playground; such a 
mixture packs well, is springy, does not get dusty in 
dry weather, and can be played on in the rain. 

If there is a grass athletic field, the baseball run- 
ways and other much used parts of the diamond 
should be made of clay and cinders. About two 
parts of coarse sand and one part of good clay mixed 
give somewhat the same effect as screened cinders 
and clay, and if available can be used to good ad- 
vantage for running tracks and walks. Coarse cin- 
ders rolled and covered with two inches of spent 
tan-bark make a very artistic and appropriate sur- 
face for the basketball court and little children’s 
playground. 

Under the gymnasium, parallel bars, turning poles; 
see-saw and jumping places, fine, soft sand should 
be spread about a foot deep. Such a covering re- 
quires no care to keep it soft and it does not blow 
away. The giant-stride and swings must have very 
hard surfaces under them or in a few weeks great 
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holes will be worn in the ground which will be filled 
with water every time it rains. A strip of cement 
sidewalk about three feet wide under the swings 
works like a charm. About the best thing for the 
giant-stride is a bed of screened cinders mixed with 
clay spread eight inches deep and packed solid. 





Manual Training Extension in 
Cleveland. 


[Recommendations to the Board of Education.] 


In part of the schools sewing is provided for the 
girls of the fifth and sixth grades, and knife work 
for the boys, each a two-years’ course, one lesson 
per week. In sewing, the so-called “sampler” 
exercises prevailed; this course has, however, been 
revised this year; instead of the “sampler” the 
girls now make simple but useful garments and thus 
learn plain sewing in a purposeful way. The knife- 
work course also needs revising so as to appeal more 
strongly to the interests of boys; the objects made 
should be more distinctly useful. 

This work should be extended to all fifth and 
sixth grades. The expense is slight. 

In the seventh and eighth grades, chiefly in the 
eighth, pupils in part of the schools have a one-year 
course, one lesson per week—the boys in carpentry 
and joinery, and the girls in cookery—seven ‘‘cen- 
ters” being provided for this purpose. The equip- 
ment is inadequate, the kitchens being designed 
only for observation or demonstration work; one 
pupil cooks before the class; the others observe 
and take notes. This method is wholly inadequate. 
Only individual work is effective, each girl having 
experience in cooking every article assigned to the 
class. The kitchens in six ‘‘centers’’ should be re- 
modeled to this end, the Oakland ‘‘center’”’ being 
already thus equipped. A revision of the course 
in cookery will also be necessary, making a two-year 
course. 

In shop work the course should extend thru the 
two years of the seventh and eighth grades. The 
equipment should be increased; the materials used 
and the projects made should be so modified as to 
challenge both the intellectual and the physical 
strength of the boys. They should have experi- 
ence with a variety of commercial woods both hard 
and soft. They should make useful articles rather 
than miniature or toy projects. They should feel 
that what they are making is really worth while, 
and is to serve a useful purpose in the world. They 
should learn to rely much on their skill in the use 
of tools and little on the use of sand paper. They 
should have at least some experience in selecting 
their stock and in adapting it to suit their purposes. 
Their judgment and taste should be appealed to 
and cultivated in matters of proportion, design, 
decorative treatment, etc., in every article made, 
and indeed many more projects should be planned 
than are actually constructed. Manual training 
exists primarily for purposes of mind-training, and 
this requires that the workers’ own thought shall 
go into the doing. 

Shop work should be extended to all seventh and 
eighth grades. To provide adequately for this work 
would require additional “‘centers.’’ 

I recommend that the six “centers” be remodeled 
to meet the above requirements and that two or 
three additional ‘‘centers” be provided for the com- 
ing year; also that other ‘‘centers” be added from 
year to year as may be necessary to place this valu- 
able instruction within reasonable distance of the 
schools having seventh and eighth grade pupils. I 
believe in this work. I believe it is worth doing 
well, and that it should be placed on a strong edu- 


cational basis. 
W. H. ELSON, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Music Supervisors in Conference. 
By FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK; Supervisor of Music, Milwaukee. 


The recent Music Supervisors’ Conference at 
Keokuk, Iowa; was in many respects a notable 
gathering. In point of numbers, enthusiasm, one- 
ness of purpose, and comradery, it has perhaps 
never been equalled among School Music Supervisors. 

For two or three years we had all heard and read 
much about a new device or discovery of teaching 
music thru ‘‘Ear Training in Rhythm Forms,’ in 
the columns of School Music Monthly, as developed 
and used by the editor, P. C. Hayden. When the 
call was made for a conference, it stirred a large and 
representative body of Supervisors to go to Keokuk 
and see the results of this scheme worked out on 
its native heath. 

It has sometimes been charged that Music Super- 
visors are narrow, non-progressive, and not educa- 
tional—but it would certainly be hard to find a 
company of teachers in any line more open to con- 
viction, more eager to learn the latest thought in 
their profession. To flock with one’s own kind for 
two or three days, exchanging ideas and observa- 
tions on results obtained, is sufficient incentive for 
such a juncket, for most of us must play solitaire 
in the musical part of the educational game. 

Keokuk is a small town, and, in consequence, the 
hotel arrangements were not quite what might have 
been desired, yet, because of the lack of outside 
attractions, there was no temptation to stray from 
the meetings. Everybody was present at every 
session, and thruout the nine programs an unusual 
spirit of good fellowship prevailed. 

There were, besides, several royal good times in 
after-banquet stories, and impromptu concerts. 

A permanent organization was formed to be 
called ‘‘The National Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence,”’ meetings to be held in spring. An effort was 
made to attach the infant prodigy to the Music 
Section of the N. E. A, since the officers of that 
association had stood sponsors for this initial meet- 
ing, but it was considered best to have it as an 
independent organization for the present at least. 

All arrangements for future meeting were left to 
the newly-elected officers, Pres. P. C. Hayden ; Vice- 
president, Mr. Miller, of Nebraska; Secretary, Miss 
Root, of Illinois; Treasurer, Mr. Birge, of Indianapolis. 

The paper by Mr. Tiddings, on <‘ Voice,” and the 
tests given in connection with it, were illuminating 
and worth the price of the trip. 

Notwithstanding the setting was so ideal, the 
main feature of the meeting came to grief. ‘Ear 
Training in Rhythm Forms” as a force in teaching 
school music, or, as a basis on which to build a sys- 
tem, went down in a monumental failure. The 
very ground principle on which it is based is a wrong 
hypothesis. The title is misleading and untrue. 

The seven forms, as arranged by Mr. Hayden are, 
viz.: First, “No tone shorter than a beat”’; second, 
“‘two tones to one beat” (third grade); third, “‘un- 
equal tones, two tones to two beats” (fourth grade) ; 
fourth, “unequal tones two to one beat” (fifth 
grade); fifth, ‘‘three tones to one beat’ (sixth 
grade); sixth, “four tones to one beat” (sixth 
grade); seventh, “irregular (Syncopation)” sixth 
grade and above. These are, strictly speaking, 
measure forms and not rhythm forms. 

Mr. Hayden contends that rhythm and not to- 
nality should be made the basis of classification of 
musical elements; and that upon these seven forms 
should rest all practice in tone. If there were any- 
thing to be gained by it, of course all study of 
intervals, practice in scale tones, as a whole, or in 
parts, might be brought within the bounds of some 
one of these forms, but to what end? As printed, 
they represent almost no interval study, and 


a small variety of melodic progression of tone. 

As was clearly stated by Mr. Gantvoort, rhythm 
must first of all be felt rather than heard or seen. 

A child brought thru a proper Kindergarten 
Course, will have heard, recognized; and responded 
to with some movement, perhaps fifteen or twenty 
different rhythms, and rhythmic games. He will 
have felt and expressed by some bodily movement 
the rhythm of dozens of beautiful songs in the first 
year, and be quite ready to recognize their printed 
symbols in second or third years, when he begins 
to recognize the symbols of tone. 

The constant reciting and drilling on these 
mechanically arranged forms of measure, one for 
each year, seems to have done little good, since in 
grammar grades it was necessary to repeat the 
first, second, or third, in preliminary drill to sug- 
gest its recognition. 

There seems to be little more to recommend in 
singing over these stereotyped forms than there 
was in saying over the old ta-za-fa-na, ta-za-fa-na, 
t6-z0-f0-no, te-ze-fé-né time names, which retired 
into innocuous desuetude years ago. 

Carlyle says that there is truth at bottom of all 
religions, and likewise there is some truth at bot- 
tom of nearly all systems of making the teaching of 
music more simple, practical, helpful, or beautiful. 
The grain of truth that is at the bottom of this de- 
vice is the contention that such measure forms 
should be heard and understood before studying 
their written representation. 

Should we grant the claims that this means of 
teaching would bring a perfect sense of rhythm; 
there would still be great doubt whether this alone 
was worth so great an expenditure of time and effort. 

As Mr. Hayden explained, he had specialized on 
this work to the neglect of voice culture or care, 
eye training, enunciation, and expression in song, 
all of which must be considered in an all-around 
development of school music. 

After having drilled for some three or four years 
on these forms, it was reasonable to expect that 
classes would evidence a clear and strong percep- 
tion of accent and rhythm, but this did not de- 
velop. Just before each song or exercise read; 
Mr. Hayden gave drill on the particular form 
developed, in spite of which, in nearly every class, 
there was a marked lack of accent; unsteadiness 
and uncertainty in the rhythm, almost never hold- 
ing a multiple beat note its full length. The classes 
one after another sang with throaty tone, enunciated 
very poorly, and for the most part with a sur- 
prising lack of animation or expression of the 
thought of the story. They blundered again and 
again over simple intervals; showing such poor 
eye training that they were unable to read with any 
degree of accuracy ordinary exercises suitable for 
the grade. Their power over scale tones, unless it 
was a progression contained in some drill, was small. 

Mr. Hayden evidently designed these forms to 
take the place entirely of the old “beating of time,” 
yet he was beating at all times himself, and often 
the children were “keeping time’’ with their feet. 

Mr. Hayden is eminently correct in his Lp tryed 
as to new facts in music being presented first thru 
the ear, but he stops far short of a grasp of the whole 
subject, mistaking the prelude for the entire com- 
position. 

True enough, in the beginning, as in any language; 
we reach consciousness thru the ear-gate, but there 
comes a time when we must train the eye also, so 
that as the child develops, he may become self- 
helpful and able to glean for himself from the printed 
page theriches of the author’s or composer’s thought. 
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There cannot always be a teacher at hand to pro- 
‘ounce the big words, sing a certain measure form, 
ead over the story, or sing the song for one, he 
must learn to do this alone. 

In just the proportion which we teach a child 

to be self-helpful, are we educating him. 

The great problem of present-day school music 
is to so correlate the culture of the ear and the eye, 
that when hearing a fragment of melody or a rhyth- 
mic phrase, we are able to mentally see how it should 
look written, or when seeing such melody written, 
should be able to mentally hear the tones pictured. 

The ability to think tone, the requisite amount 
of training the physical ear to recognize and give 
accurately intervals at will, is neither dependent 
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upon nor materially helped by any form of measure. 

The training of the eye, which is purely physical, 
to recognize quickly and accurately distances, or 
staff degrees, representing tones thinkable in the 
mind, is certainly not dependent upon any rhyth- 
mic form or swing. 

These two vital processes require so much careful 
drill to bring them to a working value that there is 
very little time to wander around in any such nar- 
row limits as this set of ‘Rhythm Forms.” 

If we are ever to create a world of music; we 
must follow the Divine plan, create first the great 
light of song, then the solid foundation of ear and 
eye drill, then bring forth fruit, “These ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 





The Public Education Conference. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Eastern Public 
Education Association was held at Providence on 
May 8 under the auspices of the Providence Public 
Education Association. The general subject of 
the conference was “The Relation of the Public 
School to Industrial Efficiency. The speakers who 
discussed the various topics of this question repre- 
sented educators; manufacturers, and _ laborers. 
Each approached the discussion from a different 
standpoint, but there was nevertheless a remark- 
able unanimity in conclusions as to the importance 
of establishing closer and more definite relations 
between the instruction which the children receive 
at school and the work which will occupy them in 
after life, especially if compelled to leave school at 
an early age. 

Charles H. Philbrick; President of the Providence 
Association, greeted the visitors. President Faunce, 
of Brown, assured his hearers that Providence was 
as ready to welcome new ideas from other commit- 
tees as to receive those who brought them. 

Charles H. Morse; Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial Education; spoke of the 
changed condition of manufacture; the lengths to 
which specialization has been carried; and the con- 
sequent narrowing of the operatives’ viewpoint. 
A man performs a single operation in the manufac- 
ture of some article. He knows nothing or nearly 
nothing of the other processes; and lacks the broad 
understanding necessary for him to advance in his 
trade. ‘‘The result is,” said Mr. Morse, ‘‘that the 
majority of superintendents in American mills are 
not native born; they are brought here from Eng- 
land, and they have charge of scores of native 
Americans before they have been in this country 
long enough to become citizens. A recent report 
showed that in the State of New York less than one 
per cent. of superintendents and foremen in mills and 
factories of that commonwealth are native born.” 

Mr. John Golden, of Fall River, President of the 
United Textile Workers of America, and James R. 
MacColl, of this State, President of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, dwelt on 
present industrial conditions and the conclusions 
to be drawn from them forthe schools. Mr. Gold- 
en’s address was of intense interest, presenting as 
it did the position of the intelligent members of the 
labor unions toward the offering of industrial train- 
ing by the public schools. 

“There is,” said Mr. Golden; ‘‘an impression that 
there is opposition among union workmen to indus- 
trial schools. There is the bitterest opposition to 
trade schools run for commercial profit. We know 
their results. But industrial education is favored 
by organized workers. I believe that if education 
tending to make the child more effective along 
industrial lines were introduced in the public schools, 
thousands of parents who now take their children 


from school and put them to work would make the 
sacrifice to let them remain. There is the same 
passion in the breast of the working classes to give 
their children the best possible education that there 
is in every other.” 

Mr. MacColl, speaking as a manufacturer, called 
attention to the failure of educational systems in 
one county to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
communities. For instance, in Rhode Island, sixty 
per cent. of the laboring people were engaged in 
textile manufacturing, and yet there is no school 
that has a cotton or worsted spinning plant. 

“If Rhode Island,” said Mr. MacColl, “were a 
German State, it would have six or eight textile 
schools and as many more schools devoted to other 
industries. I trust the time is near at hand when, 
by the co-operation of the State and the munici- 
pality with manufacturers and public-spirited citi- 
zens we shall have at least one first-class textile 
school, with evening classes in all branches, attended 
by hundreds of our mill workers, and day classes 
in which higher technical instruction is given to 
young men who are in training to be superinten- 
dents, designers, and expert chemists.” 

District Supt. Julia Richman, of New York; 
spoke on ‘‘The Obligations of the School to the 
Child Wage-Earner,” and Miss Susan M. Kings- 
bury, of Simmons College, Boston; on *‘The Oppor- 
tunities in Industrial Life.’ 

Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield; of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, spoke on ‘‘The Rural School 
and the Farm Community,” and Dr. Bolton Hall; 
director of the Vacant Lot Gardening Association 
of New York City, had for his subject “Intensive 
Agriculture as an Educational Industry.” 

Dr. Butterfield said that one-half of the people 
are living under rural conditions; more money was 
invested in agriculture than in any other industry 
in the United States, and one-third of the workers 
were tillers of the soil. The city problem was one 
of congestion; the country problem, one of anemia; 
of isolation; and not less significant because less 
pressing. The speaker did not believe that the rural 
school was a bygone institution, notwithstanding 
the call of the city had been as alluring as the call 
of the wild. There must be a course of study in 
the rural schools to represent the material needs of 
the pupils that are to dwell in that community; 
and somebody ought to invent a name for that 
course that was neither agriculture nor nature 
study. There must also be a closer union between 
the schools and the homes, and there was great 
need for education of school committees. 

The Conference, whether judged by its individual 
meetings, or by its general effect, was a success. 

The next annual conference will be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; in May, 1908. 
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Programs of the Los Angeles Convention. 
National Educational Association, July 8 to 12. 


The following programs are subject to additions and 
changes as late as June 20th, when the final edition of the 
Official Program will be printed for use at the Los Angeles 
convention: 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors will occur 
on Monday, July 8, at 11:00 A. M. 

The meetings of Active Members of the several states 
to nominate candidates for appointment on the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, in accordance with By-Law No. 1, 
will occur at 5:30 P. M., July 8, at their respective state 
headquarters or at places named in the final edition of 
the Official Program. 

The Annual Meeting of Active Members for the election 
of officers, and for other business, will occur at 12 M., Wed- 
nesday, July 10. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


All General Sessions will be held in the Temple Auditorium. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 8. 

Prayer—Rev. Frank TALMADGE 

Address of Welcome—Revy. Rosert J. BurDETTE, Pasadena, Cal. 

Response—Hon. W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C. 


he Peace Move 








1. President’s Address 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 
Harrisburg, Pa., 
Educatior 1 
College, Ames, Iowa. 





Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 9 


Prayer—Rev. A. W. ATKINSON 





1. Greeting from a xr Republic, SENeR Justo SrERRA, Minister 
f Pu . 
2 The Person e Teaeher, Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, Bis 
Los Angel 
3 The Sct a ic Relati W. O. Tuompson, Preside 
f Ohio State Univer C pus, O 
Di 


Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 10 
Prayer—Rasei S. HECHT 


1. Shall Tea rs’ Sal 









E. G. Co 





hers—GEorGE W. Nash, 


hool, Aberdeen, So. Da- 


kota. 
Discussion—ALEXx. Hocc, Superintendent of City Schools, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 11 


Prayer—Revy. Horace Day 
1. School for Defectives in Connection with the Public Schools—C. G, 
PEARSE, Superintendent of City Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The School and the Library—J. W. OLsENn, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 


to 


3. Women's Organizations and the Schools—Mrs. HELen L. Gren- 
FELL, State Agricultural College, Denver, Colo. 
Discussion 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12 
Prayer—Rev. J. J. WELKINS 
1. Address, ‘Call Nothing Common'’—BEnjaMin IDE WHEELER 
President of University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


2. A Significant Lack of Educational Terminology—ProFrgssor 
Joun Apams, University College, London, England. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Closing Exercises. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
OS ay ee Evmer E. Brown........ Washington, D. C 
Vice-President........... Avucustus S. Downinc...... Albany, N. Y 
Fe ee ii fa re: Dayton, Ohio 
Executive Committee....ANNA TOLMAN SMITH....Washington, D. C 
Executive Committee.... Howarp J. ROGERS.......... Albany, N. Y 
Executive Committee....James H. GREEnwoop....Kansas City, Mo. 








MONDAY MORNING, JULY 8 
1. Introductory Statement by the President of the Council—ELMExr 
EL_swortH Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
2. Symposium—Public School Finance: What Next?—Hon. GEorGE 
C. ParpgErE, Ex-Governor of California, Oakland, Cal., and others. 
MONDAY EVENING, JULY 8 


1. Report of Educational Progress during the past Two Years. 
TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 
1. Provision for Exceptional Children in the Public School System. 


2. Report of the Committee on Public Libraries and Public Schools. 
3. Report of the Committee on Industrial Education in Schools for 
Rural Communities. 
4. Shortage of Teachers. 
5. Moral Education. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10. 
Meeting of Committee on Investigations and Appropriations. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11. 
1, Report of Committee on Investigations and Appropriations. 
2. Business. 
(The names of speakers on the several topics will be announced on 


the final edition of the Program.) 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 





President.... ..Miss Mary C. May..........Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Vice-President .... ELMER E. BROWN.............. Washington, D. C. 
Secretary.........Miss May E. Murray.......... Springfield, Mass. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9. 
1 The American Ideal of the Kindergarten—(Speaker to be supplied) 
Discussion by Miss GRacE E, BARNARD, Kindergarten Training School, 
Oakland, Cal 








Work—MarGareT E, SCHALLENBERGER, Principal of 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11. 
1. The Kindergarten Curriculum—JoserpH E. McKnicGut, Principal 
ing Department, State Normal School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


1e Wise Use of Tools for Expression—(Speaker to be supplied) 


ussion 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


President. . ..Mrs. AticE WoopwortH Coo.Ley.Grand Forks, N. D. 
Vice-President ..CLARENCE F, CARROLL ............ Rochester, N. Y 
Secretary.......Mrs. JoseEPHINE W. HEERMANS..... Kansas City, Mo. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 
Joint Session with Departments of Manual Training and Art Education. 
(For Program see Department of Manual Training.) 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 
Topic: Potent Factors in Teaching Oral Reading and Oral Language. 
(a) The Story and the Poem—HeEnry SvuzzaL_o, Department of 
Education, Stanford University, Cal. 
Discussion of Story Telling—Miss Emma C. Davis, Supervisor of 
Primary.Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(b) Dramatizing—Tuos. C. BrLarspELL, Department of English, 
State Agricultural College, Mich. 
(c) Conduct of Daily Recitations in Geography and History—~ 
(Speaker to be supplied.) 
(d) Expression by Hand—I. C. McNEILL, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 
General Discussion led by Joun S. WeELcH, Supervisor of Grams 
mar Grades, Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12 


Topic: Geography and History in the Life of the Pupil. 
1, Geography—Leader, James F, CHAMBERLAIN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(a) Causal Notion in Class Work—James F. CHAMBERLAIN, Los 
Angeles Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(b) Illustrative Excursions for ‘Field Sight.” 
(c) Emphasis of Commercial and Industrial Geography—S. L 
HEETER, Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul Minn. 
2. History in the Life of the Pupil—Wa.tter Epwarpbs, President of 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


PIGMOPRE. i ccussessasee Evucene W. LytTLe.......... Albany, N. Y 
First Vice President ..... WILSON FARRAND..........-: Newark, N. J 
Second Vice-President.... EDWIN TWITMYER........ Bellingham, Wash 


Secretary..sssseeeeevees Paris BE, TIGGER: 65.6505 08s4:00% St. Louis, Mo. 
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TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 


Joint Session with Departments of Higher Education and Normal Schools 
‘(For Program see Department of Higher Education) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 19 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 

A The Preparation of the High School Teacher. Leader, RevBen 
Post Ha.teck, Principal of Boys’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion by H. M. Barrett, Principal of High School, Pueblo, Colo.; 
FREDERICK E. Boxiton, Professor of Education, State University 
of Iowa; Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Boston; 
J. StanLEY Brown, Superintendent of Township High School, Jo- 
liet, Ill.; Epwarp F. Bucuner, Professor of Philosophy and Edu- 
cation, Universitv ot \labama; Jonn W. Cook, President of North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, Ill.; E. P. CusBerRLEY 
Associate Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Jr. University; 
CHARLES DE Garmo, Professor of Science and Art of Education 
Cornell University; Epwin G. Dexter, Professgr of Education 
University of Illinois; Paut H. Hanus, Professor of Education 
Harvard University; E. O. HoLtanp, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and High School Inspector University of Indiana; C. H 
Jupp, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Yale University; JouHn 
R. Kirk, President of State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo.; GEoRGE 
W. A. Luckey, Professor of Education, University of Nebraska; 
Grorce H. Martin, Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion; M. V. O’SHEa, Professor of Science and Art of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

B. Mathematics. Leader, CHaRLES AMMERMAN, Head of Department 
of Mathematics, The William McKinley High Sehool, St. Louis, Mo. 

1. Graphic Algebra—E. H. Barker, Principal of High School, Neva- 
da City, Cal. 

2. Problems for Mechanical Expertness in Elementary Algebra—C. M 
Ritter, Former President State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 

3. Original Demonstrations in Geometry— 

(a) Purpose, Nature and Method of Presentation—FLETCHER DuR 
RELL, Teacher of Mathematics, John C. Green School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 

(b) Time of Introduction and Limitations—GrorGE ALviIn SNoOK 
Teacher of Mathematics, Central High School, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

C. History. Leader, C. E. Locke, Teacher of History in the Poly 
technic High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1. The Notebook in History Classes: Its Value and Its Limitations— 
Miss Apa I. Atkinson, Head of the History Department, High 
School, Omaha, Neb. 

Discussion led by Jas. E. McKnown, Principal of the Seattle High 
School, Seattle, Wash.; G. A. THompson, Principal of the Alameda 
High School, Alameda, Cal. 

2. Place of Modern History in the High School Curriculum—E. I. 
Mitter, Teacher of History, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 


Discussion led by R. D. Hunt, Principal of High School, San Jose 


Cal. 
D. Science. Leader, Lewis B. Avery, Superintendent of Schools, 


Redlands, Cal. 

1. The Value and Limitations of Quantitative Experiments in Physics 
and Chemistry—GeorcE C. Busu, Principal of Schools, South Pas- 
adena, Cal.; W. F. Kunzo, Principal Cleveland High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

2. The Use of the Microscope in Biology Classes: 

(a) The Purpose of Work with the Microscop-—Wm. M. Kern, 
President of the State Manual Training School, Ellendale, N. D. 

(b) The Kinds of Microscope Work Valuable for High Sehool Stu- 
dents—H. F. WEGENER, Principal High School, Tacoma, Wash 

(c) Training Students to Use the Microscope—J. B. Litiarp, 
Teacher of Biology The Wm. McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Discussion led by Cart J. Utricu, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 

3. Results of Improved Methods of Physics Teaching—(to be supplied) 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 

Topic: The Relation of the High Schools to Industrial Life. 

(a) The Function and the Value of the Commercial Course—J. H. 
Francis, Principal of the Polytechnic High School, Los Ange- 
les, Cal 

(b) The Function and the Value of the Manual Training Course— 
J. StanLEy Brown, Superintendent of Township High School, 
Joliet, Ill. 

(c) The Function and the Value of the Agricultural Course—A. B. 
GRAHAM, Professor in Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

(d) Report of Committee on Six Year Courses of Study—GILBERT 
B. Morrison, Principal of The Wm. McKinley High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
President. ...<..505% WiLiiaM LowE Bryan.......... Bloomington, Ind. 
Vice-President ....GEORGE A. GATES................Claremont, Cal. 
SECHREATY, 6.5 6.2.5 OBORR ME OCRAIC. 6, 650i ow cance Missoula, Mont. 

TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 
Joint Session with Departments of Normal Schools and Secondary 
Education. 
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Topic: The Preparation of High School Teachers. 

(a) From the Standpoint of the Normal School—Josepxu H. Hit, 
President State Normal School, Emporia, Kans., Chairman of 
Committee to represent the views of the North Central Council 
of Normal School Presidents. 

(b) From the Standpoint of the High School—Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of High School Teachers—REUBEN 
Post HaALveck, Principal of Boys High School, Louisville, Ky. 

(c) From the Standpoint of the University—ALExIs FREDERICK 
LanGE, Dean of the Faculty of the College of Letters, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 
1. The Care of Freshmen—WIL.1AM O. THompson, President of Ohio 

State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion led by FLETCHER Bascom DreEss.ar, Associate Professor 
of the Science and Art of Teaching, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

2. Religious Education in the State Universities—Proressor WAL- 

LACE N. STEARNS, Wesley College, Grand Forks, N. D. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


President... . UO TR IR ese oo ecckeesccce 2 Kirksville, Mo. 
Vice-President ......D. B. JOHNSON .......... .Rock Hill, S. C. 
Secretary...........Mriss Mary ALIcE WHITNEY...... Emporia, Kans, 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 
Joint Session with Higher and Secondary Departments. 
(For Program see Department of Higher Education.) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
Joint Session with Library Department. 
(For Program see Library Department.) 

THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 12 

1. President's Address: A Statement of the Issues Now Confronting the 
Normal Schools of the United States—Joun R. Kirk, President of 
State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

2. The Pedagogical Laboratory in the Scientific Study of Education— 
W. A. Crark, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy, State Normal 
School, Kearney, Nebr. 

Discussion led by Mrs. Etta FiacG Youn, Principal of the Chicago 
Normal School, Chicago, Il. 
Report of Committee on Statement of Policy Regarding the Prepara- 
tion and Qualifications of Teachers of Elementary and High Schools 
by the chairman, CHARLES C. VAN Liew, President of State Nor- 
mal School, Chico, Cal. 
Discussion led by J. N. Wi_kinson, Ex-president of State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kans. 

4. Agriculture in Normal Schools: Courses of Instruction and Finan- 
cial Support—E. E. Batcoms, Professor of Agriculture, State Nor- 
mal School, Weatherford, Okla. 


General Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING 


President......... FRANK M. LEAvITT... .Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President ....R. CHARLES BarTEs . Port Deposit, Md. 
Secretary.........Oscar L. McMurry... Chicago, I], 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 
Joint Session with Departments of Art Education and Elementary 
Education. 
Topic: The Develop t of an Adequate Course of Study in Manual 
Training for Elementary Grades. 
(a) From the Point of View of the Teacher of Manual Arts—GEORGE 
W. Eccers, Head of Department of Art, Chicago Normal 
School, Chicago, Ill. 
(b) From the Point of View of Child Study—FLetTcHER B. Dress- 
LAR, Associate Professor Department of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley. Cal. 





(c) From the Point of View of the School Superintendent—Cuas. 
H. Keyes, Supervisor of South District Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


Discussion led by THomas A. Mott, Superintendent of School 


Richmond, Ind. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11 

Topic: The Relation of Industrial Education to Public Instruction. 
Manual Training Versus Industrial Training in the High School 
—B.W:. Jounson, Director of Manual Training, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Wash. 
(b) Can the School Life of Pupils be Prolonged by an Adequate 
Provision for Industrial Training in the Upper Grammar Grades ? 
—JrssE D. Burks, Principal of Teachers Training School, Al- 
bany, N. Y 
Industrial Training as Viewed by a Manufacturer—MacGnus W. 
ALEXANDER, Engineer in Charge of Drawing, General Elec- 
tric Company, Lynn, Mass., Vice-President National Society 


~~ 


(a 


ie) 
sal 


for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
Discussion. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12 
Joint Session with Department of Indian Education. 


1. Rational Art and Manual Training in Rural Schools—E.sert H. 
EastmMonpD, Instructor of Fine and Industrial Arts, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 
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Manual Training in the Indian Schools—M. FRIEDMAN, Assistant 
Superintendent Haskell Indian Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


9 


2. 


3. (To be Announced) 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


Rochester, NY: 
.Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


EUGENE C. COLBY 
Miss Mary GEARHART 
Miss Heten E. Lucas. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 
Joint Session with the Departments of Manual Training and Elementary 
Education. 
(For Program see Department of Manual Training) 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 
Welcome—Joseru Scott, President of the Board of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

EUGENE C. CoLsy, Supervisor of Draw- 

















, State of New York, Rochester, N. Y. 
3 ation to Everyday Life- 


Side—RaNpDALL J. Conpon, Superintendent 
lena, Mont. 
ian Side—Artuur H. CHAMBERLAIN, Dean 


Education, Throop Polytechnic Institute, 





FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12 


Credits in Drawing—A. B. CLars, Leland 










niversity, Cal. 
LanGpon S. THOMPSON, Su- 





2 r Snap Shot Dr 
J 
3 vp, Te er of Draw Los 
Discussion led by Mrs. H. T. Jenkins, Director of Drawing, Pomona 





DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Hamun E. CoGsweE.vi ....Indiana, Pa. 


President. 





Vic lent Mrs. Francis E. Clark Milwaukee, Wis. 
S P. C. Haypen. . Keokuk, Iovra, 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 

Music 


1. President's Address—Hamuiin E. CoGswe.t, Director of Normal 
Cor 2 





srvatory of Music, 





from the Standpoint of the College—STEPHEN B. L. PEN- 
. President, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 


to 
4 


3. The Value of Music from the Standpoint of the Superintendent— 
Wituram McK. Vance, Superintendent of Schools, Delaware, Ohio 
Discussion led by Miss KaTHRYN STONE, Supervisor of Music of Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
4. The Ideal Supervisor—Freperic H. Ripvey, Principal of Long- 
ellow School, Boston, Mass. 
Discussion led by Dr. Frank R. Rrx, Supervisor of Music, New York 
City. 
Music 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11. 
al Solo—Mrs. MaBELLE WAGNER SHANK, Des Moines Iowa. 





1, The Normal Schools in Relation to Music—Cuartes A. BoyLe, 
Director of Music, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
Discussion led by Miss Jennie Hocan, Director of Music, State Nore 
mal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
2. The Vitalizing of the Child thru Song—Miss EsTeELLE CARPENTER, 
Supervisor of Music, San Francisco, Cal 
Discussion led by Mrs. Francis E. CLark, Supervisor of Music, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Artistic Songs and the Lessons they Teach—Rosert ForesMAN, 
Educational Publisher, New York Cit; 
Discussion led by Mrs. GERTRUDE B. Parsons, Director of Music of 
the Music in High Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
4. Free Musical Education a Necessity for the National Musical Art 
GAR THOMAS, Representative of the ‘“‘New York 


3. 








Miss FANNIE I 
Musical Courier.” 
Music 
ROUND TABLE, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


. Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal- 
New York, N. Y. 


President H. M. Rowe 
First Vice-President James T. YounG 
Second Vice-President .W. H. WaGner. 
Secretary . Horace G. HEALEY 
TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 


1. President's Address—H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 


to 


Topic: Preparation and Improvement of Commercial Teachers. 

(a) Present Standards of Commercial Instruction with Present Re- 
quirements for Commercial Teachers—JamMEs J. SHEPPARD, 
Principal of High School of Commerce, New York City. 

Discussion led by JaMES FerGuson, Department of Commerce, 
Mission High School, San Francisco, Cal. 

(b) Available Means and Additional Means Required for the Prep- 
aration of Commercial Teachers—H. B. Brown, President of 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Discu 
Angeles, Cal. 


sion led by E. K. Isaacs, Woodbury Business College, Los 





f at Work—F. 
C. WEBER Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(c) Ways for Improving Commercial Teachers now 





Discussion. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 


Topic: A Study of Methods as Applied in Teaching the Commercial 

Branches. 

(a) Necessary Adaptation of General Pedagogic Practice in Teach- 
ing the Commercial Branches in High Schools and in Private 
Schools—D. W. SprinGER, Director of Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Ann Arbor. Mich. 





Discussion. 





(b) Co-ord ndividual and Class Instruction in Commer 


cial Branches—F. F. SHowers, Stevens Point Business College, 





Stevens Point, Wis. 

Discussion led by THomas H. H. Knicut, Girls High School, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

(c) Rational Development of the Practical Features of the General 

and Special Commercial Branches to Meet the Requirements 
of Present Commercial and Industrial Conditions—J. M. GREEN, 
Principal of State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Discussion led by J. H. Francis, Principal of Polytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY 


President. Epwin G. DEXTER... . Urbana, Il. 
Vice-President...... .. Henry H. Gopparp. ... West Chester, Pa. 
Secretary..... CHARLES W. WapDLE...........-.Austin, Tex. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 

1. A Study: The Delinquent and Dependent Child in its Home En- 
vironment as a School Problem—J. K. StaBLetTon, Superintendent 
of Schools, Bloomington, Il. 

2. Child Study in the Education of Women—Miss Jessie B. ALLEN, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

3. The Training of the Child’s Emotional Life—HEnry SuzzeE.to, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 
Stanford University, Cal. 

4. The Relation of Child Study to the Moral Training of the Child— 
C. C. Van Liew, President of State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 

Topic: The Contributions of Twenty-Five Years of Organized Child 
Study in America to Educational Theory and Practice. 

a) As applied to the Kindergarten and the Elementary Grades- 
E.xva Fiacc Youn, Principal of the Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion led by MANFRED J. Hoimes, Professor of Psychology 
State Normal University, Normal, II. 





b) As applied to the Grammar Grades—ProreEssor F. B. Dress- 
LAR, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Discussion led by MARGARET E, SHALLENBERGER, State Normal. 
School, San Jose, Cal. 
(c) As applied to the High School—A. H. Yoper, Superintendent 
of Schools, Tacoma, Wash. 


Discussion led by E. O. Sisson, Professor in the University of 


Wa: 
(d) The Child-Study Movement in Los Angeles—Geo. L. LEstie, 
Director of Science Department, City Schools, Los Angeles, Ca! 





igton, Seattle, Wash. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 
Omaha, Nebr 

Newtonville, Mass. 

. Binghamton, N. Y. 


H. A. SENTER 
IrvinG O. PALMER 
E.R. WHITNEY 


President. 
Vice-President 


Secretary 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 


1. The Present Status of Science Teaching in the United States—(To 


be Supplied) 
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2. What Has the Nature Study Movement Accomplished? 
H. Honce, Clark, University, Worcester, Mass. 
Discussion. 


CLIFTON 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11. 
] What Equipment is Required for Successful Science Teaching in 

Secondary Schools? 

(a) Biology—To be supplied) 

(b) Chemistry—GeorGE B. FRANKFORTER, Dean of the School of 
Chemistry and Director of the Laboratory, University of Minn- 
esota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(c) Physics—Frank F. Aimy, Professor of Physics, Iowa College. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Discussions on each topic, representing all sections of the country, 
led by Clayton T. PALMER, Instructor of Biology, High School, 
Palo Alto, Cal.; H. E. Grirritu, Professor of Chemistry, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill.; CHARLES H. Situ, Editor of the 
“School, Science and Mathematics’, and Teacher of Physics, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Il. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


PORIOBTG so 56.5.0:ci4.05 5.04.0 hee AL ARNOLD sci vate sis ...New Haven, Conn. 
Vice-President....... .Miss ReBEccA STONEROAD. Washington, D.C. 
SPOTTY. 0-5 0u-c oso os MESO) MEAG. LONG... .Mason City, Iowa 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 
1 President's Address—The Health of the Teacher—E. H. ARNOLD, 
Director of Normal School of Gymnastics, New Haven, Conn. 


How can Physical Training be the Instrument for Making Theoret- 
ical Teaching of School Physiology of Practical Value for School 
Life?—W. W. Hastincs, Instructor in Anthropometry and Physi- 
cal Education, International Y. M. C. A. Training School, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Rational Teaching of Hygiene in Public Schools—W. F. Snow, 
Professor of Hygiene, Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

The Organization of Athletics—CLaARK W. HETHERINGTON, Direct- 
or of Physical Training, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Discussion of all topics—E. J. MiLne, Director of Physical Training, 

Latter Day Saints University, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
Practical Demonstrations. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11 
Topic: The Relation of the Grade Teacher to Physical Training. 
(a) What can the Teacher do for Physical Training?—Miss MARTHA 
J. Jounson, Director of Physical Education in the Public 


Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Discussion— 





Avalon, Catalina 
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(b) What can Physical Training do for the Teacher—Harry M. 
SHAFER, Principal State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 
Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Oakland, Cal. 
. Boston, Mass. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 


.Albany, N. Y. 


President...... J. W. McCiymonps........ 

Vice-President ....GRAFTON D. CUSHING.. 

Secretary... . WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 

Ch’'m'n Executive Com... HARLAN P. FRENCH.. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11 

1. Where Should the Authority of the Superintendent Begin and End? 


—Ruvurvus CaceE, Member Board of Education, Houston, Tex. 


to 


The School Board’s Attitude toward the Press—CuHEsTER H. 

RowELL, Editor Daily Republican, Fresno, Cal. 

3. Pacific Coast School Architecture—Lovuis S. Stone, Schoolhouse 
Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 

Discussion—Mr. FrepericK H. Heatu, Schoolhouse Architect, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; James STEPHEN, Schoolhouse Architect, Seattle 
Wash. 

FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12. 
(Joint Session with the Department of Library Education) 
Topic: School Board Management of Public Libraries. 
(a) From the View Point of the School Board—How. J. L. O'Br1EN 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Lincoln, Neb. 
(b) From the View Point of the Librarian—James H. CANFIELD. 
Librarian, Columbia University, New York City. 

Discussion—W. C. Patterson, J. M. Guinn, Members of Board 
Education, Los Angeles, Cal.; E. SHorrock, Member Board of 
Education, Seattle, Wash.; CaLvin N. KENDALL, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. JosEpH1NE A. Goss 
Member Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


President............-J. N. WILKINSON...... ....Emporia, Kans. 
Vice-President.........Epwin WHITE GaILLarpD....New York, N. Y. 
SeCHOEAEG asso 5.60: '6.9::4, 1-6 MESS EA IRUDEIN 2565: s5e eee secs Peru, Nebr. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9 
Joint Session with Department of Normal Schools. 
Topic: Instruction in Library Work in Normal Schools. 


(a) Preparation of Librarians for Public School Libraries—D. B. 
Jounson, President of Winthrop Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C. j 





Island. 
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Discussion led by H. Ratpu Meap, Reference Librarian, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

(b) Instruction of All Prospective Teachers in the Contents and 
Uses of Libraries with a View to Direction of Student Energy 
in All Grades of Schools—ALBERT SALisBURY, President of 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 


1. President's Address—J. N. Witk1nson, President of State Normal 
School, nporia, Kans. 


2 How the Teacher may Help the Librarian—Miss Mary L. Jones, 





3. How the Librarian May Help the Teacher—Miss Maser D. Dunn, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Discussion led by J. M. GREENWOOD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12 
Joint Session with Department of School Administration. 
(For Program see Department of School Administration) 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Madison, Wis. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
Vineland, N. J. 


President... Anna E. SCHAFFER 
Vice-President S. M. GREEN 


Secretary .E. R. JOHNSTONE 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 


l The Need of a Better Understanding of the Exceptional Child 
M. P. E. GroszManxn, Superintendent Groszmann School for Nerv- 
us and Atypical Children, Plainfield, N. J. 
Discussion—James A, Fosuay, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
CAMPBELL, Chicago, III. 


Miss Mary R. 








2 Some of the Causes that Lead to Mental Deficiencies—Miss Mary 
E. Pocve, Physician in Ct 


for Nervous Diseases in Children, Lake Genevz 







1cational Sanitarium, 


, Wis. 


ge of Oakleigh 





General Discussion. 


ic Exercise—Los Angeles Day School for the Deaf. 





4. The Value of Rhythm for the Deaf—(Speaker to be supplied). 
5. Report of Commis 
isting between the educational work of the State Institutions and 





sion appointed to examine into the relations ex- 






1e State Department of Public Instruction of the different states. 
FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12 
lf Support—Tuomas P. CLARKE, Superintendent of Washington 
ool for Deaf and Blind, Vancouver, Wash. 
Discussion—Frank M. Driccs 
Ogden, Utah; (To be supplied). 








, Superintendent of School for Deaf, 


2. The Object and Result of Academic Training in Schools for the Blind 
(To be supplied.) 

3. Why Wisconsin Believes in Public Day Schools for the Deaf—F. M. 
Jack, State Institute Conductor, River Falls, Wis. 

4. A Brief Review of the Growth of Day Schools in California—Mrs. 
J. B. Hoipen, Principal of the San Francisco Day School for the 
Deaf, San Francisco, Cal. 

5 The Training of the Incorrigible—CHaritEs O. Merica, Warsaw, 
Ind. 

Discussion—J. P. GREELEY, Superintendent of State Industrial School, 
Whittier, Cal.; W. A. Gates, Secretary Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Berkeley, Cal. 

6. Round Table Conference—Leader, M. N. McIver, Superintendent 

of City Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Topic: The Industrial Training of the Deaf. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


oo ee Riverside, Cal. 
Vice-President... PER 8.) MOONS < . v'o w wis eicmternacee Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary......... meerenste RBS... ..ccccccss Washington, D. C. 


MONDAY MORNING, JULY 8 


Music—Sherman Institute Mandolin Club. 

1 President's Address—Harwoop Hatt, Superintendent of Sherman 
Institute, Riverside, Cal. 

2 Essential Features in the Education of the Child Race—H. B. 
FRISSELL, Principal of Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Demonstration Lessons with Classes of Indian Children—Presented 
by CLarenceE L. Gates, Sherman Institute, Riverside, Cal., and 
(to be supplied) 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9 
Music—Sherman Institute Mandolin Club. 


1. Address—EtmMer ELtswortu Brown, Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, Washington, D. C. 






2. The Essentials of Indian Education (speaker to be supplied). 
Demonstration Lessons, with Classes of Indian Children—Present- 
ed by Miss Maccre Narr, Sherman Institute Riverside, Cal., and 
Miss Laura B. Norton, Pima Indian School, Secaton, Ariz. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12 


Joint Session with Department of Manual Training. 
(For Program see Department of Manual Training) 
Round Table Conferences— Official and Superintendents’ Section; Phy- 
sicians and Nurses’ Section; Teachers’ Section; Matrons Section; 


Industrial Section. 


DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


To be organized at the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles, California, July, -1907. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10 
Organization of the Department; Appointment of Committees; 
Election of Officers. 
Topic: Aims and Methods of Technical Education. 
(a) The Scope of the Department of Technical Education—Lovuis 
C. Monin, Dean and Professor of Economics and Philosophy, 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, II. 
(b) The Proper Articulation of Technical Education within the 
System of Public Education—Mrs. ELta Fiacc Youne, Prin- 
cipal Chicago Normal School, Chicago, III. 
(c) Aims and Methods of Technical Education as compared with 
the Aims and Methods of a Liberal Education—Jos. Epwarp 
Stusss, President University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11 


Topic: Problems of Organization, Consolidation, and Expansion. 

(a) The Agricultural College and its Relationship to the Scheme of 
National Education—E. J. Wickson, Dean and Acting Direct 
or of the College of Agriculture, University of California, Berk- 
eley, Cal. 

(b) Trade Schools and Trade Unions—GrorGE A. MERRILL, Prin- 
cipal California School of Mechanic Arts, San Francisco, Cal 
Technical Education in High Schools and Rural Schools— 
ArtHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Dean and Professor Throop Poly 
technic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 


~ 


(c 


SOCIETIES MEETING WITH THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 
I. THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF EDUCATION. 
President oat .STRATTON D. Brooks 
Secretary se eeeeeeees+MANFRED J. HOLMEs.. 
Topic: The Kindergarten and Its Relation to Primary Education in 
the United States. 
Discussion will be based upon the Sixth Yearbook, Part II, which 
will be issued to members of the Society about June first. 
The exact hours and places of meetings will be duly announced in 
the final edition of the Official Program to be issued for distribution at 
the Los Angeles Convention. 


II. EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


President. ....4.........JOHN MacDONADD.. «055... Topeka, Kans. 
ny Re ee Cc. F. Parrensonw........ Indianapolis, Ind. 


.Boston, Mass. 
.Normal, Ill. 


A meeting of the members of the Association will be held in con- 
nection with the Anniversary Convention of the N. E. A. Further 
Announcement will be made in the final edition of the Official Program. 
III. ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION. 

Leader—E. C. BisHop, Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln, Nebr. 

1. What has been done and is being done by Normal Schools and 
Agricultural Schools for popular education in agriculture—E. E. 
BaLcoms, Department of Agriculture, State Normal School, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

2. The work of the National Government in extending Agricultura} 
Education through the Public Schools—Dick J. Crossy, Special- 
ist in Agricultural Education, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. Agricultural Education as related to Domestic Science and Manual 
Training; how the work may be successfully conducted without 
school equipment or school funds—Miss E, RutH Pyrt ve, Princi- 
pal, Bancroft School, Lincoln, Nebr. 

4. The Work in Agriculture as Conducted by State and County Or- 
ganizations of Young People in Clubs and Contests. 

General Discussion. ’ 


IV. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Sg eS rer HENRY CHURCHILL KING...... Oberlin, Ohio. 
General Secretary....... «HENRY FREDERICK CopE......Chicago, IJ] 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 

A conference of the Members of this Association will be held in 
Los Angeles at 2:30 p. m., Wednesday, July 10, at which addresses will 
be delivered by: 

Won. Dovucrass MacKenzie D. D., President of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Hon. ELMER ELtswortuH. Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

HENRY FREDERICK Cope, General Secretary Religious Education 
Association, Chicago, IIl., and others. 


EDUCATIONAL SUNDAY 


The Pastors of many of the Churches of Los Ange- 
les will hold special services, including sermons on Edu- 
cational topics, on Sunday, July 7th. 

The following services have already been announced: 
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Tapic: The Divine Diplomat—Rev. Rosert J. BuRDETTE. at the Tem- 
ple Auditorium. 

Topic: The Model School Teacher—Rev. ROBERT McINTYRE, at the 
First Methodist Church. ee 

Topic: The Catholic Church and Education—Rrt. Rev. Tuomas J. 
Conaty, at the Roman Catholic Cathedral. 

Topic: The Teacher’s Throne—Rev. FRANK TALMADGE, at the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Topic: The Principals of Education—Rev. J. J. WELK1ns, at the Epis- 
copal Pro-Cathedral. 

Topic: Christ’s Call to the Scholar—Morning Service— 

Topic: The Pedagogy of Jesus—Evening Service—Rev. Horace Day, 
at the First Congregational Church. 

July 6th. 

Topic: Jewish Progress in Educational Methods—Rassi S. HeEcut, at 
the Bnai Brith Synagogue. 





. 


SLL LLL 





Lobby of Alexandria Hotel, Headquarters of the N. E. A. at Los Angeles. 





Educational Meetings. 


June 18, 19, 20—Kentucky Educational Association, 
Winchester. 

June 24-26—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, 
Chick Springs. 

June 25-27—Ohio Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay. 

July 1-3—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Salem. Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1, 2, 3--American Institution of Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4—Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
Greensburg. Supt. R. B. Teitrick, president, Brookville 
Pa. 

July 9-12--National Educational Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

October 17-19—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Burlington, Vt. 

October 17-19—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28—Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Missoula. 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08—Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


‘* Better out than in’’—that humor that you notice. To 
be sure it’s out and all out, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


For superintendents, principals, schoo! officials, leading teachers, and 
all others who desire a complete account of all the great movements in 
education. Established in 1870, it is in its 87th year. Subsertption 
Price, &2.50 a year. Like other professional journals THE ScHooL 
JOURNAL is sent to subscribers until specially ordered to be discon- 
tinued and payment is made in full. 

From this office arealso issued two monthlies—TxacHERs MacaziIng 
($1.00 a year) and EDUCATIONAL FouNpDATIONs ($1.35 a year), presenting 
each in its field valuable material for the teacher s of all grades and 
the student of education; also Our Tres (current history for teachers 
and schools), weekly, $1.25 a year. A large list of teachers’ books and 
aids is published and kept in stock. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Pubiisumss, 11-15 E. &th Street, 
ELIZABETH, N J.. NEW YOBK CITY. 


Tux SCHOUL JOURNAL is entered as second-class matter at the Elisabeth, 
HN. J., post office, 














Notes of New Books 


The well-known Latin scholar Albert Harkness, Ph.D., 
LL.D., has edited a new edition of NINE OraTIons oF CICERO. 
In this work he has been assisted by John C. Kirtland, Jr. 
A. M. of Philips Exeter ws and George A. Williams: 
Ph.D., of Kalamazoo College. These names are sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the editorial work, and the 
most casual examination will make the fact evident. The 
vocabulary, notes, and general arrangement are unusually 
satisfactory. 

The format of the book, too, is poate. The well-made 
maps and well-chosen and clearly executed illustrations 
offer a striking contrast to the text-books of a few years ago. 
Its textual accuracy, carefully prepared notes, and attractive 
form, make it an admirable school text. (American Book 
Company, New York. Half leather, $1.25.) 


Clara Murray’s Wipr-AWAKkE Prim_r is an attractive book 
for beginners. The work for those just entering upon the 
struggle with word-forms must be simple and at the same 
time attractive. Miss Murray’s book constantly interests 
the children, while it leads them by well-graded advances 
into the knowledge and use of more difficult words. The 
illustrations in color, by Hermann Heyer, have much to do 
with the book’s power to please children. It is more attrac- 
tive and better suited to its purpose than most primers. 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston.) 








CommeErciAL Raw MatTeriats; THEIR ORIGIN, PREPARA- 
TION, AND Uses, by Charles R. Toothaker, makes a very 
timely appearance. In our geography and related studies 
we are constantly laying greater stress upon the commer- 
cial and economic relations of different portions of the earth. 
We are seeing that the products of one country have in- 
fluenced it in one way, and the products of another country 
have very differently affected their native land. Cotton has 
made one section rich, and another place owes its prosperity 
to wool, and so on. 

The study of raw materials is, then, essential not only to 
a proper understanding of commerce, but even to a clear 
conception of different civilizations, and the relationshi 
of nations. The author describes the origin of every article 
important in commerce, and also clearly and briefly dann 
the processes of preparation for use. In addition to some 
very good photographs which aid the descriptions, there is 
a remarkable series of maps showing at a glance the world’s 
sources of supply. The book is practically unique. Mr. 
Toothaker has rendered a signal service and 7 a long- 
felt want in the preparation of this volume. It will make 
splendid collateral reading for commercial and geographical 
courses. It will be almost necessary in schools and libraries 
as a reference book. (Ginn and Company, Boston. $1.25.) 


Farnsworth’s Sones ror ScHoots is well adapted for the 
urpose for which it is intended—choral work in schools. 
he first half of the volume is devoted to patriotic airs, 
national hymns, folk and college songs. The remainder of 
the book is filled with sacred songs, ancient and modern. 
In both sections the author has been particularly happy in 
his selections. It is all 7 music, music with a swing 
that will carry singers with it, or with the stately dignity 
of melody found in Luther’s Ein Feste Burg and Bernard 
of Cluny’s glorious hymn. It is an unusually fine collection 
which one would hesitate to alter in any respect. Any 
school will be richer for its use. The compiler is Charles 
Hubert Farnsworth, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The accompaniments are by Harvey Worthington 
You) and B. D. Allen. (The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 


Margaret A. McIntyre has prepared Tue Cave Boy for 
supplementary reading. It is full of facts of geographical 
and historical interest sure to hold the attention of a child. 
It is well written in simple language. While it is a story of 
adventure, it is something more; it gives the pupil some idea 
of the development thru which the human race has passed. 
At the end of the volume are some valuable suggestions as 
to how a teacher may enrich the lessons in modeling, out- 
door excursions, and in other ways. The elementary grades 
are richer for every such book. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 45 cents.) 


The spring number of TreacHEr’s Everypay Puians has 
made its appearance. Programs for the usual festivals and 
holidays are given with a number of helpful suggestions. 
There are songs, and designs for drawing. There are alsoa 
large number of reproductions of well-known pictures, and a 
number of ~~. (World’s Events Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 40 cents a number, $1.50 a year.) 


All who are familiar with the earlier editions of Tur 
CHANGED Cross will welcome the appearance of the third 
enlarged edition. It is like greeting an old friend. In the 
sixties of the last century, Curson D. F. Randolph collected 
from many sources religious poems of an undenominational 
character. The compilation at once became popular and 
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passed thru many re-issues. Such poems as THE Buriau 
oF Moses have always been favorites, and will doubtless 
continue to be for years to come. 

The present edition is considerably larger than its prede- 
cessors, and contains a number of specimens of the compiler’s 
own writing. The volume is attractive in form and well 
made. A portrait of Mr. Randolph serves as a frontispiece. 
(G P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THe New Conk.iin’s Hanpy Manvatu or Userut INnFror- 
MATION, AND ATLAS OF THE WORLD, and Epison’s Hanpy 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GENERAL INFORMATION AND UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS, are two valuable little books which contain an almost 
incredible amount of useful information well arranged for 


reference purposes. One may find odd facts here for which 


he would not know where else to turn. The little volumes 


are well made, and printed in small, but clear, type (Laird 


and Lee, Chicago.) 





Journal of American History. 


New magazines are so numerous that the advent of another 
usually passes almost unnoticed. Most of them enter a field 
already crowded to congestion. They make a bid for popular 
approval along conventional lines, and if successful receive 
the support of advertisers veseomges A for financial profit. 
The Journal of American History, whose second quarterly 


number has just appeared, has a definite aim and will have © 


its field almost to itself. As is stated on the title page, 
the sources of its material are American and European 
archives, private journals and diaries, unpublished docu- 
ments, memoirs, etc. From these sources the editors have 
collected a quantity of information about the early days of 
our country and the life of our forefathers. Much of it 
would never come to light but for the diligent work of those 
who delight to search out stray leaves from the records of 
the past. It is well presented and of unusual interest. 

The format is artistic, apparently no eo Npe has been spared 
to make the journal as satisfactory in this respect as it is in 
others. The numerous illustrations are one of the quarterly’s 
most remarkable features. There are fine photographs of 
places and objects of historic interest, and reproductions of 
old wood cuts and prints. It is to be hoped that the pub- 
lishers will maintain the high standard set by them in the 
two numbers. How odd it is to see a magazine of about 
two hundred pages without an advertisement—facsimile re- 
production of a Washington letter replacing the usual highly 
colored allurement on the back cover. (Associated Pub- 
lishers of American Records, New Haven, Conn. $2.00 per 
year.) 





Books Received. 


Baird, John C.—AVENELLE, oR THE LONE TREE oF AR- 
LINGTON. Mayhew Publishing Co. 

Fulton, Robert L.—Trursitoop, THomas C.—TrUE- 
BLOOD, Epwin.—Standard Selections. Ginn & Co. $1.25. 

Gummere, Francis B.—THe Poputar Bauuap (in series. 
Tue Types oF Eneuish Literature) by William Allan 


Neilson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Holt, Henry.—On Tue Civic Rewations. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 

Morley, Margaret W.—GrassHoprperR Lanp. A. C. Me- 


Clurg & Co. 

Pelham, H. F.—Ovt.iines or Roman History. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Aldrich, Fred D., and Foster, Irving L.—ELemMEeNTARY 
Frencu. Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

Lamb, Charles.—Lams’s Essays oF Euia, SELECTED. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 40 cents. 

Lyon, Thomas Lyttleton, and Montgomery, Edward Ger- 
rard.—EXAMINING AND GrRapING Grains. Ginn & Co. 
60 cents. 

Pitman, Isaac.—MaNnvuaL DE FonoaraFiA EspaNoLa. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. $1.25. 

Reich, Emil.—Success 1n Lire. Duffield & Co. 

Wentworth, George-—Nerw ELementary ARITHMETIC. 
Ginn & Co. 

_, E. Ray.—Tue Kinepom or Man. 

oO. 

Le Rossignol, James Edward.—OrtHopox SocIA.isM. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Loliee, Frederic.—A Snort History or CoMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tenny, E. P.—Conrrasts 1n Soctat Procress. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

West, Andrew Fleming.—American LiperaL EpucaTIoN 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


G. F. 


Henry Holt 


The Teacher—The Student need Murine Eye Remedy,. 
An EYE TONIC. Soothes and Quickly Cures. 
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DEMAND TEN TIMES GREATER 








THAN SUPPLY 








The Teacher’s Bureau has done more to increase the demand for first-class instructors 
than any other agency. Educational Boards and Superintendents no longer feel that 
they must bear with inferior or mediocre work because they cannot find teachers of 
ability. They are all turning to the Teachers’ Agency for assistance and as a result 
the DEMAND ON THE AGENCY IS TEN TIMES GREATER THAN THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 


During the last two weeks the number of calls for teachers has been unprecedented. 
Hundreds similar to the following have been received. Many of them pay large salaries. 








SUPERINTENDENT 


Our Board decided at its meeting last evening to 
elect a new Superintendent. We have been paying 
$2,800. May start a new man at a little less. 

(Sec. Middle West.) 


lace of 


We will elect a new Superintendent in 
end us 


sometime in June. 
names of two or three of your best men. 
(Sec. Bd. in South.) 





We are looking for a Superintendent of Schools to 
$1800 begin in September, salary $1,800. Recommend some 
one to us whom you can fully endorse. 
(Secretary in Northwest.) 

Give us the names of three or four men whom we 
can visit¥and see at work. Do not let them know 
of our want. Salary $1,800. 

(President of Board near Chicago.) 


COMMERCIAL 


We expect to elect a teacher for wy ye and 
typewritimg. Preference will be given to those recom- 
mended by your Agency. 

Supt. Schools in New York State. 


PRINCIPAL 


Our principal has resigned. Can you recommend 
some one to fill his og Salary $1,400. Elect in 
June. Let us hear from you at your earliest con- 
venience. Send recommendations to the president of 
the Board. The man you sent us last year has proven excellent. 
Do as well for us this time. Supt. Schools, Ill. 


SPECIALISTS 


0 1200 | We put to ~ for pe eee -_ 

tions in May: rincipal o igh school, 
| $50 to $ Science teacher, English teacher, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Music. Send us the names 
of some of your best candidates. Supt. Schools. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


I am looking for a bright young lady of good scholar- 
$900 ship to act as instructor in American history. She 
would start at $900 a year. You understand our 
needs and no doubt you know of such a lady. Kindly 
put me in touch with her. Supt. Schools. 


PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL 


We need a penis for our high school. $90 a month, 
$90 and a second assistant for seventh and eighth grades, 
salary not yet determined. Can you supply_our wants? 


You have done so well by me in the past I shall con- 
sult no other agency. Chairman, Board, South 


$1800 


A Hee ol 
iJ 
3 








H 


ENGLISH 


Can you give me names of teachers you think suit- 


| $1200 | able to take charge of our English in the high school 
at $1,200 a year? f 

Principal near Chicago. 
[$70-s80 


COMMERCIAL IN HIGH SCHOOL 


I write to you, as I am seeking a teacher to take 
charge of our commercial work in the high school. 
Have your candidate apply to me at once. 

Supt. Schools, Minn. 








MANUAL TRAINING 


Can you supply a director and _an instructor for 
$1200 | our manual training department, $1,200 a year and 


Ge 


$70 


$85 a month? Let us hear from you. 
Supt. Schools, near Chicago. 


LATIN AND HISTORY 


There will be a change in our Latin position. We 
want a lady who can also teach history. Salary, $75 a 
month. ave your — write me. 

Principal High School, New Mexico. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


Will you send me the name of a lady teacher to 
take charge of our Literature and History*class, at 
$70 a month? Date of election is not yet fixed. 

Supt. Schools (Far West). 


PRECEPTRESS 





| $500 to $750 


We want a preceptress who _ teaches 
German and Latin, salary, $500 to $750. 
Also a lady to teach History and English, 





Ea 


[a] 


money, as I rely upon your good Ph gment 


$65 


[sso] 


$60 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULARS 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


at $500 to $525. What can you do for us? 
Secy. Board, N. Y. 


PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL 


We wish a lady petactas for our high school to teach 
English, salary, $600. e expect to elect,soon and 
are anxious to hear from your candidates. 

Supt. Schools, Mich. 


GRADES 


We will need two women of experience to teach our 

| ped and intermediate grades, salary, $65 a month. 

ill you please have some of your good candidates apply? 
Clerk Board (South). 


HISTORY AND MATHEMATICS 


We are in need of a teacher to begin in September as 
head of our History department, who can alsojhandle 
mathematics. The salary will be $65 a month, subject 
to increase. I ask you to pick the best you have for the 


upt. Schools, near Chicago. 


GRADES 


We will have several vacancies in our schools 
for the coming year, es in the grades, 
salaries, $65 to $85. ave your applicants write 
me at once. Supt. Schools (Western Coast). 


‘PRIMARY 


Must have a primary teacher of special training and 
experience at $65 a month. Le me hear from you. 
Clerk Board (West). 


GRADES 


There willbe several vacancies in the lower grades of 
our city schools, salaries, $50 .to $60 Be a month. Am 
ready to entertain your applications. _ Address me at once. 

Supt. Schools (South), 


PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL AND ASS’T 


We want two ladies, one to act onterindiga) of our high 
school and the other as assistant, salary, $50 each. e 
will elect in May. Have your candidates apply to the 
president of the board. Supt. Schools, Kes. 








THE AUDITORIUM 
CHICAGO 
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The Educational Outlook. 


State Supt. C. P. Cary, of Wisconsin, 
who has already done so much to awaken 
public interest in the schools and to call 
the attention of teachers to the possibili- 
ties of their positions, has just issued a 


The plan of having high school pupils 
study under the supervision of their 
teachers is being tried in Lincoln, Neb. 
To accomplish this, recitation periods 
are twice the usual length, the second 


half being devoted to the preparation of most attractive booklet, “‘The School 
the next day’s work. To get all the peri- Beautiful.’ Maud Barnett, State Li- 
ods in it has been necessary to make the brary Clerk, is the author. It is most 


attractive in form, and contains a num- 
ber of good illustrations, plans of school 
grounds, etc. The suggestions are prac- 
tical and simple, and if followed would 
mean more attractive and more com- 
fortable schools. 


Charles H. Morse and Charles H. Wins- 
low, both of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Commission, sailed for Europe on May 
30. They will study the industrial 
schools of Germany, France, and England 
during the summer. 


sessions an hour longer than in the grades. 


Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago, 
was elected president of the Chicago 
High and Normal School Association at 
its meeting on may 18. The attendance 
numbered about four hundred. Pres. 
Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin, de- 
livered the principal address. 


The Iowa State Board of Examiners 
has decided that certificates issued by 
the Board to graduates of colleges and 
normal schools in Iowa hereafter, under 
the Stookey law, shall bear the informa- 
tion as to the college from which the 
holder was a graduate. If he is from the 
University, his certificate will state the 
fact; and if he be from Iowa College at 
Grinnell, that fact will be found on the 
document. 


Superintendent Gray, of Chicopee, 
Mass., has recently visited the manual 
training departments of schools in and 
around Boston. To comply with the 
law, a manual training department must 
be established in connection with the 
graded and high schools, and the authori- 
ties are anxious to provide the most 
efficient system they can with the avail- 
able funds. That used in the Natick 
schools seems most satisfactory. Such’ 
a system would probably cost $1,40( 
the first year. 


G. F. Boyd, of Kosciusko, chairman 
of the library committee of the Missis- 
sippi Teachers’ Association reports fifty- 
six counties in the State as having availed 
themselves of the new law passed at the 
last legislative session permitting State 
aid for free libraries. Mr. Boyd states 
that 300 school libraries have been estab- 
lished in Mississippi, and over 12,000 
children are reading the books furnished 


a oe ee Somerville, of $800. 
Twelve Philadelphia teachers who 
have passed the age of sixty and taught 
for twenty-five years were admitted as 
annuitants to the teachers’ retirement 
fund of the Board of Education on May 21 
The trustees of the fund, three mem- 
bers of the Board, and two laymen, pre- 
serve the greatest secrecy regarding 
names of beneficiaries, who now number 
about fifty, tho the fund has been in 
existence little more than a year. 


Louisville, Ky., has been greatly dis- 
turbed by alleged attempts to secure 
money in exchange for an appointment 
to a principalship. The Board of Educa- 
tion’s committee on grievances intends 
to make a thoro investigation of the 
matter. 


Reno, Nevada, is about to receive 
$102,000 from the sale of school district 
bonds. The question of the proper 
spending of this very considerable amount 
of money is causing a good deal of dis- 
cussion. As Reno is a town in which 
distances are a factor, the suggestion 
that three or four buildings be erected 
instead of using the entire amount for 
ane large building seems most wise. 


It is reported that Pres. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of California’s State University, 
has received an offer of $15,000 to go to 
Boston as president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Two recent events, which indicate that 
appreciation of teachers need not be con- 
fined to the offering of resolutions are the 
presentation of a $1,000 purse to Isabelle 
Horne, of the Bridgewater, Mass., Nor- 
mal, by her former pupils, and a similar 
presentation to Miss Sarah Fox, of 


At a recent meeting of the teachers of 
Milwaukee County, over which Jesse F. 
Cory will preside as county superinten- 
dent, he was presented with a gold watch. 
M. A. Torphy, in his speech of presenta- 
tion said: 

“Mr. Cory, I have a message to convey 
to you at this the last of your public 
meetings, from the teachers of Milwau- 
kee County. They wish me to express 
to you their esteem and friendship, which 
you well merited and which you still 
hold. 

‘‘You possess in a remarkable degree 
those qualities of heart and mind so 
rare in the make-up of superintendents, 
which enabled you to supervise without 
doing damage to the schools, to help by 
suggesting a change without wounding 
the feelings of the teacher.” 


Admission to Normal Schools. 


The Massachusetts Board of Education 
has changed the entrance requirements 
of the State’s normal schools. 

Candidates for admission who have 
certificates from high schools which are 
approved by the New England College 
Entrance Examination Board may be 
admitted to any of the State normal 
schools without examination in any sub- 
ject required for admission if they can 
show a standing of eighty per cent., as 
certified by the — of the school. 

Candidates who are graduates of high 
schools that are not in the college cer- 
tificate list may be admitted in case the 
courses of study of those schools are ap- 


One of the highest educational posi- 
tions in England open to women is head 
mistressship of the Montern Street Fol- 
lington Park Girls’ Higher Elementary 
School. Kate Stevens, of London, has 
received this appointment. Miss Stev- 
ens, it will be remembered, was to speak 
last year at the N. E. A. convention, 
which did not meet on account of the 
San Francisco disaster. She spent sev- 
eral months here studying American 
schools and systems. 


Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, wife of the 
well-known writer of Southern stories, 
has given the Thomas Orchestra Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, $50,000. 


The Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington has honored Prin. W. E. Wilson, 
of the normal school at Ellensburg, by 
appointing him a member of the com- 
mission to revise the State’s school laws. 
Mr. Wilson has been successful in a num- 
ber of other ways. He has secured a 
$75,000 appropriation for new buildings. 
By his efforts every teacher on his staff 
has secured an increase in salary, and 
his own has been increased by $700. 





proved by the State Board of Education. 
High schools desiring their approval 
must communicate with the secretary of 
the State Board of Education. College 
graduates may be admitted without ex- 
amination and any such applicant, after 
completing the one-year course requir- 
ing at least twenty recitation periods per 
week and including advanced pedagogy 
and the prescribed work of the senior 
year, may receive the diploma of the 
school. 


Inadequate Protection from Fire. 


The number of recent fires in college 
buildings has led to an investigation of 
the condition of dormitories in this re- 
spect. Insurance Engineering states that 
out of 647 dormitory buildings reported, 
142 are of frame construction, fifteen 
being three stories, or more in height. 
One hundred and fifty-eight colleges re- 
port that their dormitories have fire- 
escapes of one pattern or another, while 
111 do not have fire-escapes of any kind. 

There is but one stairway in each of 
the dormitories in 123 colleges, and only 
33 have fireproof stairs; 84 institutions 
report that they have no fire hydrants 
on the grounds, and 74 report no fire 
protection in the buildings; 108 colleges 
do not employ watchmen; 80 colleges 
say they adopted no special fire precau- 
tions; 29 report fire drills; 14 maintain 
private fire brigades. 


Psychologists Meet. 

Psychology teachers of Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Michigan, representing 
twenty-five normal schools and colleges 
in the three States, met in Milwaukee in 
annual conference, on May 10 and 11. 

The first session considered the place 
of genetic and functional psychology in 
the curriculum. At the afternoon meet- 
ing papers were read by Prof. W. C. 
Gore, University of Chicago, ‘‘ Essentials 
of an Elementary Course in Psychology 
for Teachers’; Prof. J. H. Farley, Law- 
rence University, ‘‘Difficulties in the 
Teaching of Psychology’’; Prof. W. D. 
Scott, Northwestern University, ‘‘ Making 
Psychology a Vital Subject.” 

In the evening Professor Jastrow 
spoke on ‘‘ Psychology: Clinical and 
Academic.” 

The speakers and their subjects at the 
ew morning meeting were as fol- 
ows: 

Professor Harvey, State Normal Col- 
lege, ‘‘A Physiological Interpretation of 
Feeling’’; Prof. John T. McManis, West- 
ern Michigan Normal School, ‘‘ Esthetic 
Factors in Education”; Prof. Irving 
King, University of Michigan, ‘‘Sugges- 
tions Toward a Course in Real Educa- 
tional Psychology”; Prof. J. R. Angell, 
University of Chicago, ‘‘Some Advan- 
tages of a Biological Point of View in 
Educational Psychology.” 





University Correspondence 
Courses. 

The Evening Wisconsin, of Milwaukee, 
thus describes the efforts of the State 
University to broaden its influence by 
the introduction of correspondence 
courses. 

The University of Wisconsin embarked 
upon an enterprise destined to bring it 
into very close touch with the people of 
the State when it established its corre- 
spondence courses. The short course in 
agriculture is brilliant with practical re- 
sults, but even what the University has 
accomplished by its short course in agri- 
culture will be eclipsed by what it will 
achieve for the benefit of the people at 
large if it continues to carry on the cor- 
respondence courses in the spirit in which 
it has begun. 

The number of correspondence courses 
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MACMILLAN TEXT- BOOKS 








Elementary English Composition 


By TuLrey Francis HuntTINGTON, author of ‘‘The Elements of Eng- 
lish Composition.’’ 12mo, Cloth, xxii+357 pages. 50 cents net. 
Designed for use in the highest grammar grades and the lower 
high school grades. Habits rather than rules of writing is the key- 
note of the book. Effort is constantly made to bring out the student’s 
individuality and to secure personality in his written work. 


School History of the United States 


By Henry Witu1amM Etson. Cloth, 12mo, xxviiit-491 pages. 90 
cents net. 


‘An admirable grouping of the leading events and personages in 
our national development, with a conspicuously careful selection 
and natural emphasis.’”’ For the upper grades of the grammar 
school, lower grades of the high school, and ungraded rural schools. 


City Government for Young People 

By CHARLES DwicHT WILLARD, Secretary of the Municipal League, 
Los Angeles, California. 12mo, Cloth, xiv+170 pages. 50 
cents net. 


Describes in simple, direct language the practical working of the 
municipality, and discusses in an impartial spirit the various prob- 
lems connected ‘with civic betterment. 


English Grammar for Beginners 
By JAMEs P. Krinarp, Professor of English in Winthrop College, 
S. C. 12mo, Cloth, ix+256 pages. 50 cents net. 
From the start the sentence is made the basis of all study and 


development. At every stage of the work the author goes straight 
to the root of the matter, without useless forms or theories. 


An Elementary Logic 


By Joun E. Russetu, M.A., Mark Hopkins Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy in Williams College. 12mo, Cloth, 250 
pages. 75 cents net. 

This volume meets the demand for a modern exposition of the 
essentials of logic, adapted to the mental development of young 
pupils. It is a simple and compact presentation of the principles of 
correct thinking. 


Principles of Oral English 


By Professor Erastus Patmer, of the College of the City of New 
York, and L. WALTER Sammis. Cloth, 12mo, xii+222 pages. 
60 cents net. 


The subject of this work may be summed up as the philosophy of 
inflection. It shows the student how to get the thought and to 
understand the emotion, and then how to express both thought and 
emotion vocally. 


An Outline History of the English Language 


By OLIvER FarRAR Emerson, Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Philology in Western Reserve University. 12mo, 
Cloth, 208 pages. 80 cents net. 


This book chronicles the general facts of our language development, 
the special influence of different periods, and the more important 
changes in the forms of words. 


Manual of Argumentation for HighSchools and Academies 


By Craven Laycock, Assistant Professor of Oratory in Dartmouth 
College, and A. KeriTH Sporrorp, Instructor in English in 
Hartford (Vt.) High School. 12mo, Cloth, xviii+161 pages. 
50 cents net. 

This manual presents in a clear and simple way the elements of 
debate to that class of students who are not sufficiently advanced 
to use the more difficult text-books on the subject. 
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so far established is upward of one hun- 
dred and sixty. Many of them deal with 
technical education in a way that prom- 
ises to more than make up to the boy 
who must work for a living the oppor- 
tunity which was taken from him by 
the abandonment of the apprentice sys- 
tem. Many a boy ambitious to learn a 
mechanical trade is taking a correspon- 
dence course at the University with the 
certainty that he can advance himself in 
the line of his ambition, becoming a mas- 
ter of the principles underlying his work 
as well as an adept in hei? practical 
application. 

For those desiring subsequently to 
enter the University the po = earned 
in completing a correspondence course 
count half toward securing a university 
degree. It is no wonder that the oppor- 
tunity offered by the correspondence 


Chicago 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Atlanta 





courses is enlisting the interest of earnest 
young men and women thruout the 
State. 

There is no reason why a university 
owned by: the people of a State should be 
held back from serving them in any way 
possible by the lack of academic prece- 
dent. If it serves, it needs no further 
justification. 


School Union. 

At a town meeting at Narragansett 
Pier, R. I., on May 20, it was voted to 
form a union with South Kingstown in 
school matters. The plan provides for 
a permanent superintendent, half of 
whose salary would be paid by the State. 
When asked his opinion of the matter, 
State Superintendent Ranger said: 

‘‘Narragansett and South Kingstown 


San Francisco 





are well situated to adopt such a course, 
and to my mind the plan would not only 
be most advantageous to both towns, 
but provide a most novel scheme, in that 
it will combine two towns on such a most 
important part of the administration of 
the town. There is much good in the 
plan, and with the State law allowing 
for the expenditure of $750 for just such 
purposes as putting an experienced super- 
intendent in charge of the schools that 
amount of course would be available to 
assist the two towns.” 


Jersey Joke. 
“Why do you call that the Roosevelt 
punch?” 
‘‘Because it has such a big stick in it.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 





because it is 





Now Ready 





POETS OF VIRGINIA 


By F. V. N. Painter, A. M., D. D. 


Author of A History of Education, History of English Literature, Introduction to American Literature, 
Poets of the South, Guide to Literary Criticism, etc. 


HIS volume will be welcomed by students and lovers of literature, not only 


The first comprehensive study of the Virginia poets, and 
The first anthology of Virginia poetry, but also because it is 
An important contribution to the culture-history of the Virginia people, and 
An invaluable source book. 

336 Pages. 


Illustrated. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND, VA. 
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"MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 


Containing many photographs and brief descriptions of 
the resorts, Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Harbor 
A Springs, Bay View, Neahtawanta, Wequetonsing, 
Traverse City, Omena, Oden, Northport, etc., the 
ndian play, “Hiawatha” at Wa-ya-ga-mug, and the 


b- 8's Reed direct line to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts 
a My Fishermen should have "Where to Go Fishing.” ‘ i 
5 is tc eaielisiehs Mea Miedeiin inal. A colored map is yours for the asking. Send 6 cents 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


WHAT YOU 


Send a 3-cent 





LAKE GEORGE 


meets every requirement for rest and pleasure. 





All sports and attractions—Bathing, boating, fishing, 
driving, automobiling, bicycling, mountain climbing, 


NEED 







stamp for 


tramping, dancing, etc., etc. 







Hotels and boarding houses to suit all tastes and 
purses. Beauty of scene unparalleled, blue skies, 










sunshine, shady peaceful nooks, lively society. 









postage for ‘‘A SUMMER PARADISE,’’ 300-page 
illustrated guide to all the famous northern resorts. 

















Only line _under_one 


‘San l a fe management. Chicago to 


California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It's thepicturesqueway. 
the You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 


Way Fred Harvey meals, the 


best in the West. 


eG 
falie 1a 


Tun end on 0 ee long the 








road, a dustless road and 
2 comfortable road. a ° 

Special_excursions on historic 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- Santa Fe 
ducted. 

Round-trip tickets will J 
be on sale for this occasion 2 
at very lowrates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- and te the 
its. Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder G arid. 
and “To California Over yx ’ 
the Santa Fe Trail.” * 

Address G. C. Dillard, LYONL 


Gen. Eastern Agt.,A.T. 
& S.F. Ry., 377 Broad- 0g 
way, New York City, 4 





A. A. HEARD, G.P.A. ALBANY, N. Y. 
NEA. Take the Santa Fe, going Y 
a ale ry 
in s geles, y . i 
| iN — OPERATING THREE LINES BETWEEN : 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 





] 


| 
| 








First-Class Passenger, Express and Freight Service. 


= 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 














BOSTON BRIDGEPORT Direct 
(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. For Freight Only. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. ; 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. ee eee i 
From Pier 27, East River, foot Catharine Street, N. Y. ; 
First-Class-Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine : 
‘For information; address JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
| Telephone, 800 Orchard Pier 27, (New,) E. R. New York a 























LAKE BREEZES MANIT (IJ 


OR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
ph it offers an unequalled opportunity 
First Class Only—Passenger Service eaeatvely 
Mod f electric lighting; an el t boat, le 
who poche peg) omy oy Wecely beoween, Chi ng Woneke a 
fort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island 
@ connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
Canadian Points. _Ask about our Week-end =aige for Business 
sf Men. For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address, 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicago 
2 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin 
LOW =RATE TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


The international Christian Endeavor Convention will be held in Seattle July 10 to 15. 

The fares named by the transcontinental railroads for this occasion enables the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to offer a Personally-Conducted Tour to Seattle and the Pacific Coast 
at unusually low rates. 

A special train of the highest grade Pullman sleeping cars and dining car will leave 
New York July 5, running via Chicago, St. Paul, and the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Round-trip tickets, including Pullman accommodations, double berth, and all meals 
in the dining car en route to Seattle on special train, and railroad transportation only 
returning via direct routes, will be sold at rate of $112.75 from New York, $111.25 from 
Philadelphia, $108.00 from Baltimore, Washington and Harrisburg, $107.20 from Altoona, 
and proportionate rates from other points. 

Passengers will return from Seattle independently on regular trains. Those desiring 
to return via San Francisco or Los Angeles may do so for $12.50 additional. 

A transcontinental tour is a great educational experience. The northwestern country 
is in a most interesting stage of development just now and a visit to that section will preve 
not only enjoyable but profitable. 

A rare opportunity for such a trip is here presented. The rate is exceptionally low, 
and includes the advantage of a special through train to the Pacific Coast. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, apply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 








































PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


TO THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA and YELLOWSTONE PARK 
















Time 28 to yo days, visiting all principal points and stopping at finest 
hotels en route. 
A selection of comprehensive high grade Personally Conducted Tours to the 


West at exceptionally low rates is offered to Teachers and Friends. 


Special Trains of Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Compartment Observation 
and Dining Cars will leave New York June goth and July 1st. 
Arranged on all expense plan with the numbers strictly limited. 


Fares—$140.00 to $275.00, according to time, route and 


points visited. 





Itinerary from Ticket Agents, or from Advertising Depart- 


““AMERICA’S GREATEST 
ment, Grand Central Station, New York City. RAILWAY SYSTEM” 
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LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing ‘the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 

















For Reviews QWork in Arithmetic 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 


by the author of ‘‘Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,’’ one of the most 
successful series of arithmetics ever published. 





Contains numerous 
examples under all topics taught in Grammar Schools, including ele- 
mentary algebraic work in the equation and fundamental processes. 
Just the book wanted for review work in the closing weeks of the 


school year. Sample for 15 cents 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


76 Summer Street, Boston 


‘BRADLEY CATALOGUE 


KINDERGARTEN ee SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WATER COLORS and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. It is a guide and reference book, indispensable 
to progressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a 
copy to-day, addressing our nearest office. 2 1 








The New and 
Enlarged : 











MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
TRANSLATIONS 
Interlinear Literal 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 

Gatatonve Free DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila. 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
One Fee for Two Offices 


LOS ANGELES BERKELEY 
The Great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted 


LITTLE TALKS ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


By Randall N. Saunders 


This book covers the entire field of school management and dis- 
cusses in an intelligent, helpful, and spirited manner all of the 
problems that teachers in both graded and ungraded schools 
meet and are forced to solve correctly to attain the highest 
professional success. It contains full description of novel and 
practical methods that have been employed to excellent advan- 
tage by the author; and, while it is of invaluable assistance to 
the young teacher, it is also full of valuable suggestions and 





inspiration for the teacher of experience. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents 
A. S. Barnes & Company 3 3 New York 


Recent Deaths. 


The death of Mary Clark Taylor has 
robbed Denver of one of its most promis- 
ing teachers. Miss Taylor was graduated 
in 1902 from the University of Denver, 
and later took her Master’s Degree. Her 


| suecess as a teacher was marked, and she 


had already attracted considerable atten- 
tion by her work in astronomy. Miss 
Taylor was taken ill with typhoid fever 
in August, 1906, and never fully recov- 
ered. 


Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt died at War- 
ner, N. H., on May 22. Mrs. Pratt’s 
work as a writer for young people was 
well known thruout the country. She 
was for several years editor of Wide- 
Awake, and later of Little Folks. Mrs. 
Pratt was sixty-four years at the time 
of her death. 


Dr. Guy Davenport Lombard, of the 
Medical Faculty of Cornell University, 
died on May 22, after a short illness. 
Dr. Lombard was born at Northampton, 
Mass., in 1872. 

Dr. Lombard was graduated from the 
medical department of New York Uni- 
versity in 1896. He served on the staff 
of Delerer Hospital for two years, and 
then started in private practice. In 1898 
he became instructor in histology at the 
Cornell Medical School. 


To many a man forty years is a lifetime. 
After such a service most men expect to 
retire from business. Not so with John 
A. Walker. Mr. Walker has been with 
the Dixon Crucible Company for two 
score years and is now its vice-president 
and general manager. As he stepped 
into his office on April 19 he realized that 
it was on the same day forty years before 
that he had first started to work for the 
firm. Mr. Walker had a few reminis- 
cences to tell his associates. Not many 
however, for ‘‘John A.,” as he is affec- 
tionately called, is a man of the present. 
He is no politician but has taken a keen 
interest in the progress of Jersey City. 


wv 





— as a member of the Board of Educa- 

tion and in connection with the Free 
Public Library he has served his city 
well. Mr. Walker may have a grey hair 
or two but aside from that his long and 
distinguished career as business man and 
public minded citizen has le:t few traces. 

The above notice of the anniversary 
of Mr. Walker’s connection with the 
Dixon Crucible Company, had been pre- 
pared for the present issue of THe ScHooL 
JOURNAL when the announcement of his 
death came. His death was sudden, 
following a brief sickness, on May 23. 
Mr. Walker was sick little more than a 
day, and his death was the result of a 





complication of diseases aggravated by 
overwork. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Superseding the Normal School of Gymnastics of 
the N. A. G. U., the oldest institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training in America. 





Mr. Carl J. Kroh, Professor of the Teaching of 
Physical Training inthe College of Education of the 
University of Chicago, will be President of the Normal 
College, Courses are open only to high school grad- 
uates who are physically sound and well-formed, 
Courses lead to certification, title, and degrees, as 
follows: One-year course, certificate of teacher of 
physical training for elementary schools; two-year 
course, title of Graduate in Gymnastics (G, G.) ; rat 
year course, degree of Bachelor of Science in Gym. 
nastics (B.S, G,); graduate courses, degree of <a 
ter of Science in Gymnastics (M,S.G.). College year 
begins Sept, 19. For illustrated catalog for 1907-1908, 
address 

NORMAL COLLEGE N.A.G.U., 
Lock Box 167, Indianapolis, Indiana 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University*Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 

all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH: Director, 


Washington Square, New York City 





YALE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Third Session, July 8 to Aug. 16, 1907 


Courses in Brotocy, CuEmMistry, Com- 
MERCIAL GEoGRAPHY, Drawine, Epuca- 
TION (History, Theory, and Methods), 
Ene@uisH (Literature and Rhetoric), 
FrencH, GroLocy, GERMAN, GREEK, 
History (American and European), 
Latin, MatHEMatics, PuysicaL Evuca- 
TION, Puysics, PsycHoLtocgy, ScHoou 
ADMINISTRATION. 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information address 


VALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1907 
Term July 8th to August 17th 


Courses will be givenin Chemistry, English,French, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Pedagogy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
and Spanish, 


Special Courses in 
Child Psychology 


On May 17 Gustave Jacob Stoeckel, 
the first head of the department of music 
at Yale University, died at his home in 
Norfolk, Conn. 

Professor Stoeckel was born in Mai- 
kammer, Germany, in 1819. He was 
graduated from Kaiserslautern, Bavaria, 
and some years later, in 1847, after work- 
ing in Germany as a teacher and organist, ' 
he came to America, and soon went to 
Yale as instructor of music at the Uni- 
versity and organist in College Chapel. 
In 1890 he became Battell professor and 
first head of the department of music, 
serving in that capacity for six years. 


Albert Harkness. 


Albert Harkness, professor emeritus 
of languages at Brown University, died 
at his home in Providence on May 27. 
The death of Dr. Harkness removesZone 
of America’s best-known scholarsyin the 
field of philology and classical languages. 
He was the founder of the American | 
Philological Association, and one of the 
organizers of the American School of 
Classical Studies, at Athens. He was 
also widely known as an author and 
editor, having published a large number 
of Latin text-books. He was a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety—its president since 1903—and a 
member of the Board of Fellows of Brown 
University. 

Professor Harkness, who was born in 
Mendon, Mass., in 1822, was a graduate 
of Brown University, of the class of 1842. 
Soon after his graduation he became a 
teacher in the Providence High School, 
and was senior master from 1845 to 1853. 
The two following years were spent 
abroad in travel and at the Universities 
of Berlin, Bonn, and Gottingen. The 
degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon him 
by Bonn, in 1845, and in 1869 he re- 
ceived the LL.D. from Brown. 


Help that is Needed. 


The treatment of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in such resorts as Saranac Lake 
——— requires a long residence. The 

ealthful air frequently checks the pro- 
gress of the disease in a short time, but 
the patient is not cured. He is told to 
stay for six months or longer. To re- 
turn to city life and regular employment 
frequently means a fresh outbreak of the 
trouble. To stay on after he has been 
discharged from the institutions intended 
for incipient cases is often impossible for 
financial reasons. The town is already 
full of such people, and every chance for 
employment has already been filled. 
There is nothing left to do but to return 
to conditions which brought on the dis- 
ease in the first place. The result usu- 
ally, if not fatal, is at least another break- 
down more serious than the first. 

To make possible the few additional 
months so necessary in many cases, the 
Saranac Lake Industrial Settlement has 
been formed. Light employment along 
the lines of intensive gardening of vege- 
tables and flowers, raising poultry, and 
other industrial work, carried on out of 
doors, are to be undertaken. A read 
market is assured for all products. Suc 
practical training in agriculture and 
handicrafts will make permanent means 
of support possible to many whose 
strength will not stand the strain of 
close confinement. There will also be 
comfortable lodging and wholesome 
board provided at very moderate cost, 
for a limited number, in the Superin- 
tendent’s house. 

A desirably located dwelling, with five 
acres of arable land, all appliances for 

oultry raising, and a small cottage for. 

eather and other industries has been 
leased for a term of two years with privi- 
lege of purchase within six months. 

Mrs. William E. D Scott is the super- 
intendent, and Dr. J. L. Nichols is the 








For information write for circular D. to A. H. 
QUINN, Director of the Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvaniv, Philadelphia, Penna. 


treasurer. It is to be hoped that suf- 
ficient contributions will be received to 





make the work permanent. 


Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year 
$1.00 per year. 

Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


Educational Reprints: No.1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 

Descriptive circular on application. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAG 





Quarter, 1907 

First Term, June r5—July 25; 
Second Term, July 25—August 31 
enables students to begin regular 
work without waiting for the Au- 
tumn Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for teachers- 

Divinity School, Law School, 
School of Education, Rush Med- 
ical College (affiliated) ; Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts and Literature, 
Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science; Senior and Junior Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO 


Summer Session, 1907 
July 2nd, to August 6th 
Courses will be given in Greek, Bib- 
lical Greek, Hebrew, Latin, English, 
Biblical Literature, German, French, 
Spanish, Geography, Medizval His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, 
History of Philosophy, Logic and Psy- 

chology. 

These courses are intended for tea- 
chers and students. Academic standing 
granted to successful candidates. 

For particulars apply to 

JAMES BREBNER, 
Registrar, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2—August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 





























New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn, 


Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
Summer courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 


PRACTICAL 
FUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar 

16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts, additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES AND COSTS. 
SIGHTSEEING IN EACH CITY, 
AND MUCH ADVICE AND INFOR- 
MATION. 

HERsBgrT B. Turner & Co. 684 Atlantic Av, Boston 
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In and About New York City. 


York Board of Education 


The New 
has re-elected Associate Supt. Thomas S. 
O’Brien and District Superintendents 
Julia Richman and Alfred T. Schauffler. 


An informal reception for the retiring 
and incoming headmasters was held at 
the Berkeley School last week. Edward 
C. Durfee is the retiring headmaster. 
He is to be succeeded by Dr. Adolph W. 
Callisen. The Callisen School, of which 
Dr. Callisen was the founder and head- 
master, has been taken over by the Berke- 
ley School. 


All the present officers of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association are to serve 
another year. The only place to be 
filled is that of treasurer, held by the late 
Miss Buckelew. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Magnus Gross; vice-president, Miss 
Rogers; financial secretary, Miss Regan; 
librarian, J. J. Sheppard. 


An exhibition of manual training work 
and folk dances, by the Girls’ Athletic 
League, were the features of the parents’ 
meeting at Public School No. 190, on 
May 23. 


Edward G. Marquard led the Public 
School Choral League, of the Nineteenth 
District, at its recent concert. Mr. 
Marquard’s able leadership, and the 
interest and enthusiasm of the singers, 
produced splendid results. Why do we 
not have more of these leagues? They 
are a pleasure and profit to every one 
connected with them. 


The Alumnae of Public Schools 25 
and 63, Manhattan, are discussing plans 
for conducting a farm to which sick girls 
may be sent. An earnest appeal has 
been made to the members to do all in 


their power for the farm to which tired- 
out girls are to be sent. This alumnae 
society is the oldest in the city. 


Lyman A. Best, president of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers Association, was unani- 
mously re-elected to the Board of Re- 
tirement. Under the law the teachers 
in each of the forty-six school districts 
each year elect one of their number as a 
representative, and these representatives 
meet and choose a representative of the 
teachers for the Board of Retirement. 

Mr. Best has acted as secretary of the 
Board. 


Miss M. Louise Hutchinson, director 
of sewing in Brooklyn, conducted an 
unusually interesting demonstration at 
the Brooklyn Institute on May 23. 
Sewing, card, and rafia work were in- 
cluded. 

Classes at work, the sort of things they 
do, how they do it, the many and varied 
practical uses made of it, how these in- 
terests are related to other school activi- 
ties were shown. 


The Graduate Club of the Normal Col- 
lege held its annual reunion and lunch- 
eon at the Gramotan Inn, on May 25. 
The tables were decorated with apple 
blossoms, and the only regret of those 
present was that a larger number were 
not there to enjoy it all. 


Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former secretary 
of the treasury, delivered an address to 
the graduates of the Packard Commercial 
School at their commencement on May 
21, at Carnegie Hall. 


The following program of a parents’ 
meeting, recently held at Public School 


No. 31, Brooklyn, will give an idea of 
how pleasant such occasions may be 
made. 

Song, ‘‘The April Child,” third year 
pupils; song, ‘‘A Dream of Spring 
Time,” Frances Nosky and Edward 
Smith; song, ‘‘The Sea Shell,” third year 
pupils; Folk Dance, girls of 3A, Clare 
Winkel, Mariam Imbornone, Henrietta 
Luhrs, Mabel Zorn, Alice Dewey, Clara 
Bindewalde, Rose Bernstein, Genevieve 
Tierney, Sophie Nagel, Mary Szuminski; 
song, ‘‘The Valley is Going to Sleep,” 
third year pupils; address, District 
Superintendent C. W. Lyons; song, 
‘‘America,”’ third year pupils. 


At the recent convention of the 
Mothers’ Clubs of the borough of Queens, 
twenty-two clubs were represented by 
delegates. Miss Lyles, president of the 
Association, presided. 


The New York Fire Department re- 
cently did most effective service in behalf 
of the Remington Typewriter Company. 
The company was not slow to recognize 
this, and a few days — Fire Commis- 
sioner Lantry received a letter of acknowl- 
edgment enclosing a check for $1,000, 
payable to the New York Fire Depart- 
ment Relief Fund. 


New Courses. 


The Board of Education has decided 
to organize a commercial course for girls 
in the present building of the Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, when 
the new building is ready for occupancy. 
The Board of Superintendents has sub- 
mitted an industrial course of study for 
Stuyvesant High School. It has been 
referred to the committee on high schools. 














orders. Your Board 


Self- 
Binding 


Holden 








It is 


In making up your Requisitions 


Give the 


‘Holden’ Articles Preeedence 


To make prompt shipments for Fall use we need early 















cannot afford to operate 


under the Free Text Book Law without using the 


Holden Book Covers 

Holden Perfect Self-Binders 
Holden “T” Back Binder (new) 
Adhesive Materials 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper 


in conjunction. 


Make the books last longer, and 
keep clean, neat, and sanitary 


money in the City’s Strong Box to adopt this “System” 








G. W. HoLpDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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School Furniture and Supplies 











LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE 





Stationary and 
Adjustable Desks 


Commercial Desks 


Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 


Recitation Seats 
Book-Cases 
Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 
Charts 
Ete. 





The Chandler Adjustable Desk and Chair The Union Combination Adjustable Desk 





E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary School Desks, 
Business College Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium 
seating and School Supplies of every description. Our prices are as low asis con- 

sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before you order elsewhere, 

















NEW YORK 
19 West Eighteenth Street 


CHICAGO 
90 Wabash Avenue 





American Seating Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
1235 Arch Street 


BOSTON 
70 Franklin Street 


























Che Gulick Hygiene Series 


By LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


Director Physical Training in the Public Schools, New York 


BOOK |—Good Health 


Thomas M. Balltet, of New York University, Says 
of this book: “It is likely to revolutionize the teach- 
ing of this poorly taught subject in our schools,” 
It has for some years been felt by thoughtful edu- 
cators that the emphasis laid in our text-books on 
anatomy and physiology for the elementary schools 
is all wrong; that hygieneshould be the aim of such 
instruction, and that anatomy and physiology should 
be taught only in so far as they are absolutely neces- 
sary to further this practical aim, Dr. Gulick is the 
first author who has the courage as well as the neces- 
sary training and practical experience to work out 
this idea consistently in a series of text-books. The 
First Book contains more practical instruction in 
hygiene than is found in the entire series of some 
text-books on so-called “Physiology” for schools, 
and it cuts out all the useless anatomy which is 
commonly found in such books. 


BOOK 1.— Town and City By FRANCES GULICK JEWETT 


Civic hygiene is here taught in a most alluring 
way. Boys and girls learn that there are some small 
responsibilities that they may shoulder at once, and 
thus protect themselves and others from the dangers 
of impure milk, tuberculosis, unclean streets, over- 
crowded houses, accumulated garbage and rubbish, 
and many other evils of town and city life. 


Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Boston San Franeisco Chicago London 
Atlanta allas Columbus 





By FRANCES GULICK JEWETT 











Mayne's Sight Speller 


For the Grades 








AS more excellent features than any 
other book you have ever seen. It 
has all the good points of the book 

you have liked so well, and many others. 


It is not only a speller but it articu- 
lates with other English subjects and re- 
entorces them at every point of contact. 


If you have decided you will change 
spellers you want this book. If you had 
no thought of changing you will want 
to change when you examine it. Write 
us now. 


For the best and the most interesting 
texts on comniercial subjects write us. 





ADDRESS 


POWERS & LYONS 


1133 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWER 


>> 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


THE 


ESTABLISHED YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


Kellogg's Agency 


AN AGENCY 
ees THAT See 


ou abou hem 
: mesn RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1302 AUDITORIUM 
10} = 8 Or, Were) 


BUILDING 








31 Union Sq.,)New York 


Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for ail kinds of 
positions all war ‘round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, rite or telegraph, 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, 
C, J. Albert, Manager =—— 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 











B F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC 


New York, 16 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Chicago, 20 Michigan Ave. 








4 Ashburton Place 
Boston Mass. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 234 Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 
Recommends teachers to schools in New Mexico and 
Arizona, A definite field fully covered by an agency 
which is in close touch with the schools of these 
territories. Teachers who wish to come to the Great 


Southwest should register at once with this agency 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Senda for eirculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
MID P ; 
. andoah, lowa; Valley City, No. Dak.; 
Pendleton, Oregon; Lander, Wyom- 


ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS, for Public and Private Schools. Correspondence solicited. 


FISHER:=:- AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities (COND FOR MANUAL. > *"*- 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 








THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
ARTHUR B. FURNER Established 1880. Our work does not end in recommending 
GEORGE M. DOWNING you; we energetically follow up your interests. 

Proprietors 1420 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 











70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ge 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. W. O. PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN | | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


353 Fifth Avenue 
Corner 34th Street 
Tel. 3688 Madison Square 











TE ACHERS WANTED, For Public Schools $50-$135, Grades $50-$80, 

High Schools $60-$150, Colleges and City 
Supts. $100-$300, Music $40-$100, Art $40-$90, Expression $40-$100. [Agents 
Wanted at Institutes. Good Money. Write at once. THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
CO., 401 CHURCH ST., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Dr. Mickleborough’s Successor, 


The question as to who is to succeed 
Dr. Mickleborough has been settled. 

Dr. James Sullivan, first assistant in 
history at the High School of Commerce 
has been chosen. 

Dr. Sullivan is now in his thirty-fifth 
year, and has been a teacher in the high 
schools of this city since 1899. He grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1894, and was 
awarded a fellowship on which he pur- 
sued studies in the University of Paris 
and in the University of Berlin. He re- 
mained abroad for three years. He re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from Harvard 
University in 1898. 

Dr. Sullivan was a teacher in a private 
school in Boston for two years, instruc- 
tor in history and government in Harvard 
University, a teacher of history and civ- 
ics in the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
Manhattan, and has been in the High 
School of Commerce since its organiza- 
tion. During the year 1902-1903, he had 
charge of the annex of this latter school. 
In 1905 Dr. Sullivan was appointed lec- 
turer in Columbia University on the 
teaching of history and civics and in the 
following year was made an examiner 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 


Promotion. 


More than a year ago the New York 
City Teachers’ Association appointed a 
committee to consider the question of 
promotion. 

Should the basis of the promotion of 
teachers be the actual work in the class- 
room or competitive examination? If 
the latter, how much credit should be 
given for meritorious service? These 
were the principal points to be decided. 
After a long and careful investigation 
the committee embodied the results of 
its labors in a report which was printed 
and distributed to the members. On 
May 21 the Association took up the dis- 
cussion of the report, which follows, and 
finally adopted it by a two to one vote. 

1. That all cities should maintain a 
carefully devised promotional system for 
teachers. 

2. That an examining body of one or 
more persons be held responsible for the 
efficient conduct of the system, and that 
the members of this body be educators 
selected from teachers of the widest ex- 
perience, of the greatest breadth of judg- 
ment, and of the fullest respect in the 
community. 

3. That entrance examinations be 
made distinct from promotional examina- 
tions, in extent, character, and applica- 
tion. 

4, That ability to teach be made the 
determining factor in all promotional 
examinations. 

5. That a teacher’s excellence be de- 
termined largely by his record, which 
record should a complete enough to 
serve as a reliable}basis for his promotion. 

6. That a salary increment follow all 
promotional advances, and that salary 
increments be continued long enough to 
secure to the system the life service of 
its best teachers. 

7. That promotional written exami- 
nations be limited to a maximum 0 
twenty-five per cent. of the total means 
of determining the fitness of teachers 
for promotion, and that these written 
tests be given specifically to discover 
ability in the special requirements of the 
higher position. 

8. That the grade of class taught be 
not considered as an element of promo- 
tion unless the teaching of that grade 
comprehends new and different qualities 
and duties from those of other grades. 

9. That full information of all promo- 
tion requirements and conditions of any 








ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning Taz Scoot Journat when com-| 
municating with advertisers. 


R® 





system be made public. 

10. That proper means of appeal from 
the finding of any promoting power be 
provided. 
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Normal College Changes. 


At the recent meeting of the trustees 
of the Normal College of New York City, 
Lewis D. Hill, of Harvard, was appointed 
professor of chemistry and physics, at 
$4,750 a year, to succeed Acting-presi- 
dent Gillet. 

Changes were made in the course of 
andy in the third and fourth years of 
the high school and in the first year of 
the college course, and a seat in the 
faculty was given to Isabelle Parsels, 
superintendent of the training depart- 
ment. 

[t was decided to reopen the college 
after the summer recess on September 9, 
and to hold the examinations on Septem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6. The transfer of Floren- 
tine Artmann from the high school de- 
partment to the college was approved, 
as were the appointments of Frida von 
Unwerth as head of the German depart- 
ment in the high school, and of Jeanne 
Elliott as confidential clerk to the faculty. 





Against Union. 


The Association of Women Principals 
has expressed unanimous opposition to 
a union of the city’s colleges, in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas, we are opposed to the con- 
solidation of schools, because we be- 
lieve that the powers of the individual 
pupil are best developed in the small 
school, and 

Whereas, we feel that girls and women 
obtain a better education in separate 
institutions than in those co-ordinated 
ery similar schools for boys or men, 
anc 

Whereas, many of the officers and mem- 
bers of this association are graduates of 
the Normal College, therefore 

Resolved, That we desire to record 
ourselves as opposed to the consolida- 
tion of the Normal College with the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 





In Interest of Equal Pay. 


A mass meeting in the interest of the 
“equal pe bill was held at the Morris 
High School, Bronx, on May 22. 

Mrs. N. Curtis Lenihen, President of 
the Interborough Association of Women 
Teachers, District Supt. Grace C. Strac- 
han, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. Anne Moriarty, Ellen T. O’Brien, 
ex-Assemblyman Samuel Prince, of the 
Federated Union, and others, explained 
the more important features of the meas- 
ure, and urged those present to use every 
effort to secure the approval of the Gov- 
ernor for the ill. 

Nearly a thousand were present at the 
meeting, 





Commercial High Dedicated. 


The formal dedication of the Commer® 
cial High School, Albany Avenue and 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, occurred on 
May 21. 

Dr. Goodwin, second assistant State 
commissioner of education, delivered the 
dedicatory address and addresses were 
also delivered by President Winthrop, 
of the Board of Education, Controller 
Metz, ChairmanR. Adams, of the build- 
ing committee, and Chairman Randolph 
Guggenheimer of the committee on high 
schools. 

‘‘At times,” said Mr. Guggenheimer, 
“the goal of prosperity seems‘to be most 
quickly attained by sordid motives in 
business, but we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the mere acquisition of 
money is not the real criterion of a man’s 
success,”’ 





A DEFINITE AND CONSISTENT COURSE IN 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Can best be secured by using the text-books here listed. 
Each of these books is a unit in itself, and also a part 
of a closely-articulated whole. Each is based on the 
principle that pupils should be stimulated to think, 
reason, anaylze and discuss; not merely memorize 
and recite historical facts and stories :: i: 3: 








Tappan’s American Hero Stories. For Grade 5 or 6___.-.---------- $0.55 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story. For Grade 6 or 7____--_.----------- 0.65 
Tappan’s England’s Story. For Grade 7,8,or 9.._-_--------------- 0.85 
Fiske’s History of the United States. For Grammar Grades_______- 1.00 
Strong and Schafer’s Government of the American People. For 

ECR RON cs i eh eee tind 0.85 
Larned’s History of England. For the High School_____._.-.--.----- 1.25 
Larned’s History of the United States. For the High School_____._- 1.40 
Fiske’s Civil Government. For Advanced High School Use___-_...---- 1.00 





Full information in regard to any of the above- 
named texts will be furnished by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Bausch G Lomb 


School Laboratory Supplies 
| 











We are prepared to furnish schools with equip- 
ments to meet the requirements of all departments 


Chemistry 
Botany 
Loology 


Prices low and quality guaranteed. Orders 
filled on short notice. 

Before ordering your supplies for next year, send 
for our 400 page cloth bound catalog of Laboratory 
Supplies and Apparatus—sent free to schools. Micro- 
scope and Projection Apparatus catalogs on request. 





BH4 Microscope 
$29.50 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco 




















RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
Ss rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
=~ for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 
4 Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections." 
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General Debility 


Day in and day out there is that feeling 
of weakness that makes a burden of itself, 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood and gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions, 

In usual liquid form or in chocolaied 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





SM OR patenren pec 29" 9093 we | 
CUUUSLCENUEUENESUESCREEE EVER SCRE 





The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
a and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks and 
ugs. 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
405 Fifth Ave.South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








AL-BEM 


. 1S. MaKe 
WORCESTER Mass 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, . = 





Retiring Principal Dined. 

On May 16 the teachers and former 
pupils of Public School No. 11, Brooklyn, 
dined the retiring “naa tay Le Roy F. 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis has been principal for 
forty years, and the bands of attachment 
to his school and his associates and old 
scholars are very strong. 

As he entered the hall in which the 
dinner was served, the entire company, 
numbering nearly two hundred, rose and 
sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ Mr. Lewis was 
deeply moved. Mr. Charles K. Miller 
acted as toastmaster and presented him 
with a pair of handsome field glasses. 


City of Parents’ Meetings. 

Brooklyn might be called the city of 
parents’ meetings. Hardly a week passes 
that there are not two or three fine meet- 
_ of parents and teachers at one or 
other of the schools. On May 16 over 
350 mothers spent an enjoyable after- 
noon in Public School 54, Brooklyn. An 
interesting address was made by several 
school officials on the importance of unity 
and harmony between the school and 
the home. In addition, Mrs. Polhemus 
gave a very interesting talk on the pleas- 
ant reminiscence of childhood. Dr. 
Fraser spoke on the treatment of chil- 
dren at times of contagious disease, and 
Miss Tweedale, a trained nurse, ex- 
plained the unity between a sound mind 
and a sound body. 

Fifteen pupils of grade 2A represented 
the various characters found in Mother 
Goose rhymes, and several teachers of 
the school rendered vocal selections. 


On Dr. Mickleborough’s Re- 
tirement. | 

At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Education, Mr. Guggenheimer, on behalf | 
of the committee on high and training:| 
schools, presented the following minute: | 
‘‘The Board of Education records with | 
regret the passing from the public school | 
system of the City of New York, thru} 
voluntary retirement, of Dr. John Mickle- | 
borough, for twelve years the principal | 
of the Boys’ High School in the Borough | 
of Brooklyn. Of forty-two years de-| 
voted to the work of teaching and super- | 
vision in public schools, Dr. Mickle- 








borough has spent twenty-two in that 


Severe Eczema Cured. 


Southern Woman Suffered Three Years— 
Hands and Eye Affected—Gives 
Thanks Because She 


TRIED CUTICURA REMEDIES. 








““My wife was taken badly with ec- 
zema for three years, and she employed 
a doctor with no effect at all until she 
employed Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 
One of her hands and her left eye were 
badly affected, and when she would stop 
using Cuticura Soap and Ointment the 
eczema came dack, but very slightly; 
but it did her a sight of good. Then we 
complied with the instructions in using 
the entire set of Cuticura Remedies 
and my wife is entirely recovered. She 
thanks Cuticura very much, and will 
recommend it highly in our locality and 
in every nook and corner of our parish. 
God bless you for the sake of suffering 
humanity. I. M. Robert, Hydropolis, 
La., Jan. 5 and Sept. 1, ’06.” 





[s this your 
Opportunity ? 


e want an active, intelligent re- 
WY gecabetee in every city and 
county. The School Journal 
interests the best of educators. Our 


proposition will interest you. Write 
for it. 








Agency Department 


The School Journal 
11-15 East 24th St., NEW YORK CITY 








Nuttall’s Rirds of the U. S and 
Canada Cloth, $3.00. 
94 pages. 
IR 110 colored illustrations. 
272 black and white illustrations. 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 


EST 


teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 








borough, formerly a city. Coming from | 





a well-rounded service of twenty years | 
in the City of Cincinnati, which he left | 
as principal of the Normal School, he| 
brought to his work in Brooklyn a valu- | 
able equipment in ability and training. | 
After a brief service as a teacher in the| 
Central Grammar School he was _ ap- 


pointed principal of an elementary school | | 


in 1885, and ten years later was chosen 
principal of the Boys’ High School. 
‘‘In the last mentioned post he has 





Diplomas 


and CERTIFICATES for Publi 
Private Schools, Colleges and Socienn’ 
Stock and special FILLING 


Fo 
A SPECIALTY. Illustrated cataloe 
and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 





given to this community the best fruits 





of his culture and experience, and he 
may take with him into his well-earned 
retirement ‘the cheering consciousness 
that he has aided materially in lifting 
the level of scholarship in our secondary 
schools, and that he leaves the institu- 
tion from the direction of which he now 
withdraws in the front rank among the 








high schools of the country.” 


Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SixTH AVE., NEW YORK 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


We publish the Bercy, 
Dutroquet,Sauveur 
and other’ weli-known 
| methods, 



















Sgre like Sapolio-They waste 
*them-selves to make the world 
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The Old School Bell. 


A Poem for Commencement. 
By Joun L. Suroy, Philadelphia. 

No longer rings, for us, the bell 
And here and now we cannot tell 
If this strange feeling at our heart 
Is joy or sorrow—tear-drops start; 
But tears are sometimes shed in gladness 
So who will say that this is sadness! 


For years, each day, that old bell spoke 
To each of us; its every stroke 

Called in a tone me must obey. 
“‘Come-out-to-school,” it seemed to say 
Its sound was musical and clear 

When study had been hard, sincere; 
But harsh and muffled was its tone, 
Each raucous note was like a groan 
When out the street we slowly fared 
With every lesson unprepared. 


At noon it sang a song of cheer, 

And told that dinner time was near. 

At eventide it said ‘‘Re-lease 

The-weary-one,’’ then ‘‘Go-in-peace.”’ 

In summer, winter, spring, and fall, 

Obedient to its urgent call, 

Thru heat that almost burned us black, 

Thru rain that drained the zodiac, 

Thru snow that drifted shoulder high, 

—— that made the North Wind 
sigh, — 

Thru all we went until to-day 

With hearts and faces light and gay, 

And, happy, failed to comprehend 

That these glad days would ever end. 


Good-by, Old Bell. Your mission blest 
Has called on us to do our best. 

We've tried, and in the trying gained 
The present place that we’ve attained. 
You'll still ring on, and in their day, 
Class after class will think and say, 
‘“You’re our Old Bell’’; but in our hearts 
As each new year arrives, departs, 
We'll think you never rang so well 

As when you were our OWN Old Bell. 


School Children and the Peace 
Movement. 


None of the many meetings held dur- 
ing the conference was more interesting 
and possibly more pregnant with future 
usefulness than the great gathering of 
school children which assembled in Car- 
negie Hall under the presidency of Super- 
intendent Maxwell, of New York. It is 
to the youth of America, rather than to 
the old and middle-aged men who domi- 
nated this conference that we must look 
for any generous or original initiative 
in the task of bringing the more advanced 
ideas of practical progress toward inter- 
national brotherhood before the atten- 
tion of the other nations of the world. 
The youth of the universities of the world 
form a constituency which has not yet 
been internationalized. No field offers 
a more promising harvest. Peace has 
hitherto been regarded as little more 
than the mere regulation of war. Nega- 
tives are never popular, especially with 
youth. When peace is prosecuted with 
the skill of a campaign and the enthu- 
siasm of a crusade, the young men and 
women of the world will throw them- 
selves into the movement with the energy 
and the élan of youth. There is much to 
be done in this direction, and the task 
from which this peace conference has 
shrunk may yet be carried to victory 
by younger and more vigorous hands. 
—From ‘The National Arbitration and 
Peace Congress in New York,” by W. T. 
Stead, in the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews for May. 


W. R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Col., tells us that he used antikamnia 
tablets for years, and with the most 
satisfactory results, in cases of neuralgic 
headache, associated or not with. dis- 
ordered menstruation. He _ prescribes 
two tablets every two or three hours for 
adults.—The Chicago Medical Clinic. 











Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is just as 
essential as proper ventilation. The activity of scholars keeps the dust in 
constant motion. To overcome this contamination of the atmosphere the 
floor should be treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being 
reduced in like proportion. 

As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 


diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
at once apparent. The dressing also preserves the flooring, 
saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 
year give best results. 

Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 
easy and economical. 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, 
to the floor ofone room or hall in any Hospital, Sehool, 
or other public building, to demonstrate that all we claim 
foritistrue. Standard Floor dressing is not intended for use 

onvarnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses, Write for 
testimonials and for interesting reports from medical authorities 
on ‘‘ Dust and its Dangers.” 
Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


























es hiner 


{ Think of the number of type- 
writers that seemed popular a 
few years ago. 


{Think of the different ones 


seeking public favor today. 































{ Then think of the Remington, 
which has been the standard 
since typewriters were invented 
and which maintains its  su- 
premacy solely through lasting 
merit. 


The man who seeks experience 
may seek it anywhere, but the 
man who heeds experience buys 
the 


Remington 


‘i Have you tried the new Remington 
escapement? It will be a revel- 
ation to you of the latest and 
best in Typewriter achievement. 























Remington Typewriter Company | - 


pee 2 New York and Everywhere 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thind Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Four Idylls of the King: College en- 
trance requirements, topics, notes, references, ae 
tions, Students’ edition. Single copies, 30 cents. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. Third edition, map, plans, 
etc. Single — 50 cents. 

A Guide to English Syntax. A practical study of 
syntax in prose text. Single copies, 50 cents. 

Special —— of Study-Guides for use in class, 25 cents 
a copy. n 

For list of Study-Guides for advanced classes and 
clubs, address 


. A. Davidson—THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES—Cambridge, Mass. 





An Eye Tonic 


| 
| 


Mh 








reliet for ASthma, 


NET 
KIDDER’S —PASTILES. Bold by ail Drugeists, 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


ae 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Paper. 








Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





| ber of merchants in the town have, there- 





New Apprenticeship System. 

An English firm at Lincoln, engaged 
extensively in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural and other machinery has intro- 
duced a variation of the apprenticeship 
system which is attracting wide attention 
and favorable comment, according to 
United States Consul Mahin. 

The rule in that country is to bind a 

boy for seven years, from the age of 

fourteen to twenty-one, during which 
period he leads a narrow, treadmill life. 
The Lincoln firm, however, takes appren- 
tices at any age between fifteen and 
twenty-two—one inducement to this|\=== 
change being the expectation that boys 
of sixteen to eighteen will have had a 
good school education and will therefore 
be better fitted than a boy at fourteen 
to master the trade. To encourage boys 
at sixteen to eighteen years to become 
apprentices the same wages will be paid 
them as if they had begun at fifteen. 

But the most important part of the 
Lincoln firm’s new apprenticeship sys- 
tem is to give all deserving apprentices 
a varied shop experience, and to sup- 
plement the shop work with courses of 
instruction bearing directly thereon. By 
combining mental training with shop 
work it is believed that more intelligent 
workmen will be evolved than under the 
old system. 

MURINE EYE REMEDY MAKES 
Weak Eyes Strong. Sick Eyes Well. 
Dull Eyes Bright. §Doesn’t Smart. 
Soothes Eye Pain. An Eye Food. 





Truants’ Paradise. 


A town in America without a school, 
house of any kind! There is one, says 
the New York Globe. It is Fort Payne, 
Ala. Altho there are two hundred chil- 
dren of school age there, ‘“‘the sound of 
the school bell is not heard.”” The rea- 
son is that the town lost its building by 
fire several years ago and is unable to 
build one. Its total revenue received 
from direct taxation is less than $1,500, 
and its revenue from all sources is less 
than $2,500, all of which is spent for 
streets, police protection, and other ex- 
penses of government. 

As the town is collecting taxes up to 
its constitutional limit, some other 
method of raising funds than by taxa- 
tion has been found necessary. A num- 


fore, issued an appeal for financial aid 
in building such a school-house for the 
200 pupils now deprived of school ad- 
vantages. They have raised among 
themselves $2,750, besides a donation of 
the site for the building. At least $5,000 
is required. 

In their appeal the merchants write: 

‘‘Of whatever donation you will make 
us advise Charles M. T. Sawyer, of this 
town, who will place your name on the 
subscription list, to be called for when a 
contract for the building has been 
awarded, and the contractor bonded.” 


OUTLINES FOR 
PRIMARY AND 
KINDERGARTEN 
= CLASSES = 


In the Study of Nature 
and Related Subjects 
ARRANGED BY MONTHS 
By E. MAUD CANNELL 


and 
MARGARET E. WISE 























@. The outgrowth of an effort to 
help young teachers to live close 
to the heart and interests of the 
little child, and yet to do this in 
a logical, connected way. They 
aim to be scientifically accurate, 
suggestive in development and 
device, while leaving to each 
teacher full opportunity for 
originality and spontaneity. 


@ These outlines have been suc- 
cessfully used for three years 
in the kindergarten and first 
grade of the practice department 
of the Michigan State Normal 
School, and the many demands 
for them by graduates and others 
led to their publication. 


12 Mo. Cloth. 75 Cents. 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINsLOW’s SooTHInG SyruP_ has neon 
used for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIO 
OF MOTHERS for THEIR C HILDREN WHILE | | 
TEETHING, WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It | 
SOOTHES the ag SOFTENS the GUMS, | 
ALLAYS ALL CURES WIND COLIC, | 
and is the best hoe f for DIARRH@GA. Sold 
by druggists | in every oc of the world. Be sure 
to ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
err take no other kind. 

ottle. 





Twenty-five cule ‘a 








A. S. Barnes & Company 
Publishers 
11-15 East 24th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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SLANT, MopIFIED SLANT, VERTICAL 


Ask Stationer 


MORE THAN 














PLEASED WITH THEM 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS <=: 


THE SPECIAL REASON, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL FEN MFG. CO, 


THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


26 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 
WORKS: CAMDEN, N,J. 




















